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EL JUEGO DEL HOMBRE: AUTO SACRAMENTAL 


HIS auto, which constitutes MS. No. 14873 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid (No. 1685 in the Catalogo de Paz y 
Melia), is written on poor paper and comprises twenty folios in 
quarto. It has a modern full-leather binding, but before binding the 
top of the MS. had been worn, so that the first line is abraded, 
wholly or in part, from each of the first ten folios. The average 
number of lines per page is about 33, but pages 12 and 13 of folios 
6 and 7 have two columns; here the final syllable of some of the 
long lines is missing, as the edge also of the folios is somewhat worn. 
At the end of the play is found the autograph of the author, Luis 
Mejia de la Cerda, Relator de la Real Audencia de Valladolid, and 
also the date, 1625. 

Very little is known about the author. Agustin de Rojas Villan- 
drando in his Viaje entretenido (1603) mentions “el licenciado 
Mejia” as an author of dramas, and Cervantes in his Viaje al Par- 
naso (1614), chap. 7, writes: 


Hacer milagros en el trance piensa 

Cespeda, y-acompafiale Mejia; 

Poetas dignos de alabanza inmensa. 
As these references can be applied as well to the author of El Par- 
naso Antdrtico, Diego Mejia of Seville, as to Juan Mejia de la 
Cerda, it is impossible to say that we have here references to our 
author. 

In the Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, Vol. 43, Madrid, 1884 
(Draméaticos contempordneos & Lope de Vega), is found a tragedy 
by Mejia de la Cerda, entitled Dowia Inés de Castro, reina de Portu- 
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gal. In the introduction Don Ramon de Mesonero Romanos says: 


“ Absolutamente nada sabemos ni hallamos en los autores de bio- 
grafias de la del licenciado Mejia de la Cerda, ni aun su nombre de 
bautismo, solo si lo que dice Navarro a los principios del siglo XVII, 
que era relator de la chancilleria de Valladolid. Tampoco se conoce 
de él mas obra teatral que la tragedia de Dojia Inés de Castro.” 
There is no similarity between Dojia Inés de Castro, which was 
first published by Aurelio Mey in a collection of dramas in 1612 at 
Barcelona, and El Juego del Hombre; but this is only natural, since 
the tragic note in the former requires a different style. 

There is another auto sacramental, dated 1601, which may be 
by our author; it is entitled Las Pruebas del linaje humano. The 
author did not sign his name to this work, but it is attributed to 
Luis Mejia de la Cerda because of a reference which occurs at the 
end. Cf. No. 2764 in the Catdlogo of Paz y Melia. 

At the suggestion of Sefior Menéndez Pidal, I offer the text of 
this auto sacramental, in the hope that it may interest the reader and 
be of some service in the study of the Spanish stage at the beginning 
of the 17th century. If it has no great literary value, it is neverthe- 
less simple, dignified and well balanced. It can compare favorably 
with the autos of Lope de Vega or those of José de Valdiviedo, but 
it lacks the dramatic action found in the autos of Calderon. 

The meters employed in El Juego del Hombre are those usually 
appearing in the autos and plays of this period, viz., quintillas, re- 
dondillas, décimas, silvas and romance intermingled with short 
songs. It has no loa or argumento. 

I have introduced punctuation to facilitate the reading, and 
accents to discriminate homonyms. Abbreviations have been ex- 
panded and the text has been slightly reconstructed in a few places 


where syllables are missing, but in every case this is indicated by 
brackets. 


On the fly-leaf:at the end of the manuscript some one has written 
this graceful redondilla : 
Los casos dificultosos 
tan justamente embidiados, 
los intentan los osados 
y acabanlos los dichosos. 


Cotumsra UNIversITY. Louis IMBERT 
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(Fol. 1°) A et & 


Auto SACRAMENTAL DEL JUEGO DEL HomBre FuNDADO SOBRE LA 
PARABOLA DEL SEMBRADOR Y DE LA ZIZANA, Matuut C [13]: Srm1Le 
FactuM EST REGNUM CoELORUM' HomInNiI gui SEMINAviT Bon[uM] 
SEMEN IN AGRo Suo. FELiciTerR INcipIT suB CENSURA ET CORREC- 
TIONE SANCTAE Matris EcciestaE CATHOLIcE R[0] MANE. 


—Figuras deste auto— 


|chez® Cristo, labrador del cielo y buen sembrador. Nuestra Sefior[a]? 
Luzbel, sembrador de zizafia. Alonso Fernandez*® 
]sastre® Zelo, guarda de los trigos, de villano. 
La Verdad, de villana. Ana Cabello.* 
El Hombre, galan. Juan Bautista.* 
El Mundo, galan. 
Los Gustos, que son los mitsicos. 
La Muerte. 


(Fol. 1°°) 
([Sale Cristo, labrador del cielo, vestido de labrador y prevenido 


1 This word looks like coelors in the MS.; the final character is doubtless 
the ligature for um. 

2 This line is crowded and the last two words are abbreviated; they may 
stand for nuestro sefior, in apposition with Cristo; or, as is more probable, for 
nuestra sewora, accidentally omitted from the proper place, and later crowded 
into the first line; the Virgin appears as a personage from line 1292 on. 

3 The names in the margins of the list of “ Figuras” are the names of the 
actors. These were added by a different hand and seem to be posterior to the 
rest of the MS. Alonso Fernandez de Guardo and his wife Ana Cabello are 
known as actors of this period; they appeared in Tirso’s La Tercera de la 
Sancta Juana (1614), and up to 1620 both were in Sanchez de Vargas’s Com- 
pany. Cf. Pérez Pastor, Nuevos Datos, pp. 169, 185; and H. A. Rennert, The 
Spanish Stage, pp. 439, 472. 

#It is impossible to tell who this Juan Bautista was, as the name is com- 
mon. It may be Juan Bautista Valenciano, who had dealings with Sanchez in 
1619. Cf. Pérez Pastor, Nuevos Datos, p. 176. 

5 Because of the binding only the last part appears of the two names of 
actors written on the left-hand margin. The first may stand for Hernan Sanchez 
de Vargas, in whose company Alonso Fernandez and Ana Cabello were, as far 
as we know, up to 1620. In 1623 Sanchez agreed to perform in Madrid for 
four months, but we have no mention of him again till 1626, when he was in 
Valencia. Cf. works above cited. 

As for the second name, I have been unable to find any actor of this period 
whose name ends in -sastre. 
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para sembrar. Con él sale el Zelo vestid|o* de ga[ljan, una zag(a] ya 
en la mano y cefiida una hond{a colga|da del cenidor). 


Zelo. Tuyo el mundo. 

Cristo. No lo dudes. 

Zelo. Tierra infrutifera tienes. 

Cristo. Zelo, si a guardarla acudes, 
sembrarela de mis bienes, 
regaranla mis virtudes; 5 
fruto coge quien bien labra. 

Zelo. Antes que sus fuentes abra 


el cielo y passe el noviembre, 
tu deidad el trigo siembre 
de su divina palabra; 10 
Zelo soy, y el de tu casa 
me ha comido de manera, 
que esta tierra, pingue y crasa, 
lograra su sementera 
si la niebla no la abrasa. 15 
Sere un lince vigilante, 
cuyo silvo al orbe espante; 
y quando el eco responda, 
sera de David la honda 
contra Goliad el gigante. 20 
Guarda sere deste trigo, 
simbolo de tus electos, 
que si tus caminos sigo 
no a de llegar a sus setos 
la sombra del enemigo. 25 
Esta parda’ es gentil era. 
Cristo. Pues, por semilla primera 
de mi celeste caudal, 
sea la ley natural 
principio de sementera. 30 
( Fol. 2'°) Un sacra[mento profund]o 
los sacros cielos coligen 
desta ley que siembro y fundo; 
pues su verdad tuvo origen 
®It is impossible to tell whether one or two lines are missing in the MS. 


The reconstruction is based on the stage direction after line 160. 
7 Parda for tierra parda (?). 





) 





Zelo. 


Cristo. 


(Fol. 2°°) 
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del primer (fiat) del mundo.® 
Qué otras semillas selectas 
siembras ? 

Promessas discretas, 
y lei escrita tambien ; 
sembrada ésta, por Moissen, 
aquéllas, por los profetas. 
Mas aunque sembradas dejo, 
con mas alta perfecion 
en el humano consejo, 
estas leyes, al fin, son 
semillas de trigo anejo. 
Fueron aquellas edades 
caducas antiguedades. 
Oy, con mas firme efficacia, 
esparze mi ley de gracia 
semilla de sus verdades 
al mundo que mando y rijo. 
Hablo Dios de varios modos, 
que por sus profetas dijo. 
Oy nuevamente habla a todos, 
en mi, su humanado hijo. 
Yo, que del paterno seno, 
de esplendor, de gloria lleno, 
soi desde mi etherna infancia 
imagen de su substancia, 
sembrar paz al mundo ordeno. 
Ya la passada discordia 
en piedad se va trocando; 
buelva al mundo igual concordia, 
y [sigan todos sembrando] 
grtanos de misericordia. 
Ya de Jeremias el llanto, 
se convierta en dulce canto; 
pues mis dichosas andangas 
siembran bien aventurancas, 
dones de espiritu sancto. 
Fructifique mi humildad, 
en tierra nunca sembrada, 
espigas de caridad. 


8 The parentheses are in the MS. 
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Zelo. Esta musica me agrada; 
cielos, si ois, escuchad. 


(Canta una voz buena, esta cancion y sea tiple) 
—Cancion— 
Voz del padre eterno,° 
humanado Dios, 
no sois vos, Sefior mio, 
para labrador. 


Si humanos martelos 

os traen desvelado, 

sois muy delicado 

para mal de celos; 
vistiendoos los cielos 

de rayos del sol, 

no sois vos, Sefior mio, & 


En tierra tan dura, 

como labrar puede 

quien tierno procede 

de una virgen pura? 
Labrar, es ventura; 

ser labrado, amor. 

No sois vos, Sefior mio, & 


Zelo. A fe que la letra tiene 
grande secreto encerrado. 
Cristo. Ser labrador y labrado 


a mi s6lo me conviene. 
Labrador soi de terrones; 
que mi divina palabra, 
a fuerga de sangre, labra 
diamantinos coracones. 
Ser labrado con desgustos 
tambien me quadra, de suerte, 
que a de labrarme la muerte 
para dar vida a los justos. 

( Fol. 3°°) El grano de [...... ] 
que muerto, en tierra, al instante, 
a de dar fruto abundante; 
siembro, y sembrando me voy. 


9In the left margin is written: Joan r° verbum caro factum est. 
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Que muero con gusto digo 110 
por el hombre. 

Zelo. Estrafio amar! 

Cristo. Ay cosecha como dar 
la vida por un amigo??° 

Zelo. Si das tu vida, Sefior, 
justamente te ha quadrado 115 
ser sembrador y sembrado, 
ser labrado y labrador. 


Cristo. Ya la tierra esta sembrada; 

y pues limpio trigo tiene, 

que tu la guardes conviene. 120 
Zelo. Zagaya tengo estremada ; 

guardaré la a fe de pobre. 
Cristo. Defiendela de tiranos. 
Zelo. Cultivada por tus manos, 

qué bien ay que no le sobre? 125 
Cristo. Quiero a mis vifias llegar, 


porque a tiempo conveniente, 

el cachican diligente 

las haga, amigo, cavar. 

Soy labrador caudalosso 130 
y assi tener determino 

mi caudal en pan y vino. 


Zelo. Puedes, como poderoso. 
Cristo. Queda en paz. (Vasse Cristo) 
Zelo. Zagaya y honda 


tengo. La zagaya quito, (hincalaen tierra) 135 
y el son de la honda remito 

que mis ecos corresponda. 

Cantaré para espantar 

las aves. Saldre al encuentro 

si entrare algun ladron dentro. 140 
Ola! hao! cantar y andar. 


(Canta el Zelo. Da voces y estalla la honda) 
Ladrones que al hombre 
quereis hazer tiros, 
esta voz no os cumple 


10Qn the left hand margin is written: Maiorem hac dilectio nen nemo 
habet. Joan C. 15. 
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entrar en sus trigos; 145 
(Fol. 3°) ft see ] 

quien sembro el cort[ijo] 

de esperancas ciertas, 

de bienes divinos, 

de virtudes altas, 150 

granos de oro ay ricos, 

premios de Dios grandes 

por travajos chicos. 

Aqui todo es paz, 

todo afectos pios; 155 

que el ganar al hombre 

trae a Dios perdido. 

Ola! hao! volad fuera aves del siglo, 

porque es el Zelo guarda destos trigos. 


No se descubre una mosca; 160 
y segun de claro esta, 
un atamo no vendra 
que al puto no le conozca. 
Seguro esta; dormir puedo 
mientras mi labrador tarda, 165 
que el campo y la vifia guarda; 
no la guarda sino el miedo. 
Ola! hao! No ay enemigos; 
de acogerme a dormir trato.™ 
(Arranca la zagaya y entrase) 


(Sale el Zizaiiador, que es el demonio, vestido de labrador como 
Cristo, y prevenido como él salio para sembrar.) 
Zizanador. Acechando he estado un rato 170 
a la guarda destos trigos. 
Al sembrador desta tierra 
llaman labrador del cielo, 
la fama, el rustico Zelo, 
hijos de esta inculta sierra; 175 
siembra para hazerme guerra, 
11In La Siega, an auto sacramental by Lope de Vega (written between 1621 
and 1635) we find practically the same situation. Ignorance, who is watching 
the fields, falls asleep; Envy sows tares. When the Master finds it out he gives 


orders that they wait till harvest time and then burn the tares. Cf. note on 
line 1362. 














(Fol. 47°) 


(aparte) 


(Fol. 4°°) 


El Juego del Hombre 
trigo casto, limpio y puro. 


poner su trigo d[e] modo 

que quede ahogado todo; 

y yo de su pan seguro, 
entresembraré cizafia 

con que su doctrina tuerga; 
porque estando el trigo en uerga, 
se le consuma la ¢afia. 

Sélo el barbecho de Espajfia, 
que a de oponerse, ymagino, 

a un Lutero, a otro Calvino; 
pero quando éstos no acierten, 
tengo canas que despierten 

su lascivo desatino. 

Dare falsas esperangas, 

y entre las misericordias 

yre sembrando discordias ; 
contra bien aventurangas 
sembraré vicios, mudangas, 
gustos, entretenimientos, 
festines, bailes contentos, 

cuya estrafia novedad 

entibie su caridad, 

desbarate sus intentos. 

De cizafia vaya aqui; 

siembro malva porque asombre 
al mundo hazersse Dios hombre. 
Malva, mal me va sin ti. 
Abrojos no truxe? Si; 
ocupen estas cortinas. 

Hombre, si a gustos te inclinas, 
ven por flores de favores, 

que en algun tiempo estas flores. 
te pareceran espinas. 
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200 


205 


210 


Mas que descansando duerme (mirando dentro al 


la guarda, ventura a sido; 


Dajio pudiera hazerme™” 


215 


12 Between lines 215 and 216 three verses have been canceled, but this was 


done by the author, since the quintilla is still preserved. The lines discarded are: 
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que el Zelo de suefio enferme 

y en despertar tanto tarde? 

Pero venga Dios y guarde 

el trigo con su asistencia, 

que en haziendo Dios absencia 220 
qualquier criatura es cobarde. 

Ya esta trampa queda hecha; 

el descuido de sus siervos 

vera Dios en los acerbos 

del trigo de su cosecha. 225 


(Ay dentro voces de fiesta e instrumentos) 
Esta es, cielo, la derecha, 
contraria a tu curso pio. 
Holgaos hombres, que yo fio, 
si logro mi sementera, 
que presto esta primavera 230 
se Os convertira en estio. (vasse) 


(Salagan el Hombre y el Mundo de galanes; musicos y bailarines 
con ellos) 
[Los Gustos.] Flores olorosas, templados aires, 
pues el Hombre os busca, lisonjealde. 
Mill siglos te gozes, Hombre, en el mundo, 
que los cielos se gozan de darte gusto. 235 
Por su rey te conocen los animales, 
porque en bizarria no ay quien te iguale.** 
Tiempo tienes, Hombre; date a deleites 
antes que él consuma tus afios verdes. 


Mundo. Qué te ha parecido? 
Hombre. Bien! 240 
Mundo. Huespedes nobles, es justo 


que en mis tierras, a su gusto, 
apossentados esten ; 
si estima hazeis de mi nombre, 
Gustos, el occio dejad 245 
( Fol. 5*°) y pues [vJeamos [. . .] 
que de occiosidad enferme 
el Zelo, causame espanto; 
mas si se descuida tanto 


13In the MS. two vertical lines have been drawn through lines 236-7, prob- 
ably to indicate that they should be omitted. 














Musicos. 
Hombre. 


Mundo. 


(Fol. °°) 


El Juego del Hombre 


en agazajar al Hombre. 
Desse monte y de sus faldas 
traed calandrios, ruisefiores ; 
presentes le hazed de flores. 
Sarificalde guirnaldas 
entre mirtos y laureles; 
passe las horas dichosas, 
sirvan de alfombras las rosas 
de cortinas los claveles. 
Dalde con mano no escasa 
quanto su gusto dessea, 
porque goze y porque vea 
los regalos de mi casa. 
Vamos a servirte. (vansse) 
O mundo, 

tu voz alienta y anima! 
Quién tu grandesa no estima, 
quien de tu estilo fecundo** 
no se agrada? MHonrrarte puedes, 
que de millagrossos modos 
eres todo para todos, 
y en todo a todos excedes. 
Que vivo dezir podre, 
que hasta averte conocido 
ni he vivido, ni he tenido 
ser, que de ti lo heredé. 
A ti por sefior te adoro, 
mis gustos te sacrifico, 
y a tus aras, por ti rico, 
consagro victimas de oro. 
Tus heroicos hechos cante 
la fama. 

O ventura mia! 
D[a]me essos bracos, y fia 
que yo tu nombre levante 
hasta la mas alta esfera. 
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14 This line and the seven that follow it have been written on the margin. 
Over the original lines, which were canceled, has beea pasted a piece of paper 


with the words: Aqui se prosigue lo que esté en la margen. 


different hand. 


It seems to be in a 
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(Salen los musicos con las coronas y flores) 


Musicos. 
Hombre. 


Musicos. 


Hombre. 
Musicos. 


Mundo. 


La Verdad 
(dentro.) 


Uno ( dentro.) 


Verdad. 


(dentro) 
V erdad. 


Hombre. 
(Fol. 6"°) 


Verdad. 


Mira si gusto te dan 
estas diademas. 
Estan 
gallardas. 
La primavera. 
a brotado flores tantas, 
que a dar por tributo empieca, 
lauros para tu cabega, 
jasmines para tus plantas; 
parece se va esmerando 
de industria el cielo contigo. 
No quiero mas, cielo amigo, 
que el mundo que estoy gozando. 
Aristoteles afirma 
que es eterno. 
Quanto ves 
en mi, obra de Dios es, 
y por suya lo confirma, 
pues dize le ha parecido 
bien, quanto en mi a fabricado. 
Si no me la aveis pagado, 
por qué os aveis atrevido 
a derramarme la fruta? 
Porque traeis una carga 
de fruta aspera y amarga; 
eres labradora astuta, 
mas desta vez poco- medras. 
Con essas piedras le dad! 
(Sale fuera la Verdad) 


En hablando le verdad, 
luego el mundo tira piedras. 
Dale! 

Amparenme, sefiores, 
desta atrevida canalla! 
No temas; sosiega y calla; 
desecha vanos temores. 
Aqui [t]e llega a mi [la]do 
que yo ser tu amparo quiero. 
Este es el hombre primero, 
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que la verdad ha amparado! 
Hombre. Quién te hizo mal? 
V erdad. Unos mocos, 
con necia descortecia, 
en la fruta que traia 
y en mi, an hecho mill destrogos ; 
echaronme la por tierra 
y pisaron la. A Dios ruego 
que os de paz, vida y sosiego, 
en retorno de la guerra 
que me aveis dado los dos. 


Hombre. Bien le pagas sus castigos. 
V erdad. Rogar por los enemigos 
es el precepto de Dios. 
Mundo. Qué fruta vendes? Ensefia. 
Verdad. Verdades, fruta escoxida. 
(saca la fruta en la mano) 
Mundo. Que fruta tan desabrida; 
aspera es como una pefia! 
Verdad. Jesus! Que dize, sefior! 


Ay fruta de tanto gusto 

como verdad para el justo? 

Mal le sabe al peccador 

que dezir que por su amor 

se vistio de humanidad 

uno de la trinidad ; 

y viendo a Dios padecer, 

libro nuevo a de hazer 

Si quisiere su amistad, 

No es verdad? 

Si el Dios que a ser hombre viene, 

con magestad disfragada,*® 

en una mano la espada, 

y en otra la oliva tiene; 
i 3 5s ee eee ee ae ] 

en quietud, paz y lealdad, 

15 Lines 343-4 were originally: 


Si el rey que a ser un dios viene 
con magestad limitada, 
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The corrections are of a different handwriting, as is also this marginal note: 


assi se ha de decir, y no como estava. 
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y trata con igualdad 

al grande y al pequenuelo, 
que de magestad del suelo 
ira a eterna magestad, 

no es verdad? 

Si el sefior, o el potentado, 
porque dinero le sobre, 
deviendo dar carne al pobre 
él le deja descarnado, 

que ni carne ni pescado 
come por necessidad, 

que a este Dios que es caridad 
dara su messa y sustento 

y a aquél le sera tormento 
su hartura y prosperidad, 
no es verdad? 

Que el buen pastor y prelado, 
de quien Dios su iglesia fia, 
a de estar de noche y dia 
cuidando de su ganado 
negocio es averiguado; 

mas si por su floxedad 

da al ganado enfermedad 
de culpa y no lo socorre, 
que por quenta suya corre 
su perdida y mortandad, 

no es verdad? 

Si el juez los vicios’ destierra 
y le da en tiempo oportuno 
lo que es suyo a cada uno, 
no sera sal de la tierra? 
Mas si el que a de hazerle guerra 
a la mentira y maldad 

la encubre por amistad, 


que de todo a de dar quenta 
a otra mayor potestad, 

no es verdad? 

Si el Regidor que govierna, 
tiene con gusto y solaz 
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(Fol. 7" col. 1) 
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a su republica en paz, 

no es digno de fama eterna; 
mas si la piedad paterna 
trueca el rigor en piedad 

y anhela a falsa deidad, 
vendiendo el comun provecho, 
que el regimiento abra hecho 
verdugo de su crueldad, 

no es verdad? 

Si el que elige religion 
guardar su regla procura, 

el cielo no le asegura 
cambios de su salvacion; 
mas si alla en su reclusion 
busca en vez de austeridad, 
gusto, officios, vanidad, 

que al fallo del mayor precio 
le quedara como necio 

su grave paternidad, 

no es verdad? 

Si el causidico letrado, 

de la republica espejo, 
quando le piden consejo 
desengafia al engafiado*® 
sancto es, mas si cargado 
de aurifera cantidad 

tuerce la cinzeridad 

[. .] pal [. . .] jus [. .] 
que le dexara echo un urto 
su avara testualidad, 

no es verdad? 

El que escussa los galenos,”" 
que de entenderlos no trata, 
y con sus recipes mata 
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16 Between lines 412 and 413 these four lines have been canceled by the 


the author: 


sembra es de Cristo abogado 


mas si por curiosidad 
tuerce la fidelidad 


de lo que el Cristo dispone 


17 Lines 420 to 430 inclusive, are written on a piece of paper which was 


pasted over the original; it is probably the same handwriting. 
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mas que Italia con venenos, 

si echa culpa a los serenos, 

y vendiendo abilidad 425 
quiere encaxar sanidad 

a pufiados de aforismos, 

que le pondra en los abismos 

su aforisma necedad, 

no es verdad? 430 
Y si el mercader, que vino 

con empleos de importancia, 

busca una justa ganancia 

para hhazerse de Dios digno, 

éste sera el buen vezino; 435 
mas si con iniquidad 

busca su comodidad 

y en el dinero idolatra, 

que no tendra su mohatra 

en el cielo vezindad, 440 
no es verdad? 


(Al dezir cada una de estas coplas va sacando una fruta diferente de 
la cestilla que traera en el bracgo y en acabando aquélla la mete y saca 


otra) 
(Fol. 7” col. 2) 
Mundo. 


Verdad. 


Mundo. 


Verdad, mal tu vida [. .] 

justo castigo as tenido 

por solo averte metido 

sin causa en vidas agen[as] ; 445 
gentiles tus frutos son, 

mas amargan que higuta."* 

Gustaredes de la fruta 

si fuera murmuracion ; 

mas como verdades saco, 450 
al que es del mundo confu[ndo], 

porque estamos en un mun[do] 

que es grandissimo vella[co]. 

Sefiores, guardense dél. 

Pues, villana, en mi presen[cia] 455 
tomas tan loca licencia? 


18 Read cicuta; probably a contamination with the word higo. I have been 
unable to find the word. 
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V erdad. Menos airado y cruel 
por su vida, que enfadado, 
esta. 
Hombre. Calla por tu f[e], 
que es el mundo. 
V erdad. Su mer[ce] 460 
no sera tan desossado. 
Mundo. Por quien soi! Si no estuvie[ra] 
puesto el hombre entre los [dos]— 
V erdad. Verdad es hija de Dios. 
Un pelo no me offendiera, 465 


quien se lo ve tan galan; 

pues a fe que por lo viejo, 

pudiera ser del consejo 

de la camara de Adan. 
Mundo. Calla, villana parlera! 470 
V erdad. Porque ablo verdades ri[fie] ! 

Ya sahemos qué le tifie; 

galan a la primavera, 

al otofio se ha de ver. 


Mundo. Ya no lo puedo sufrir; 475 
(Fol. 7*°) quita ! 
Hombre. No he de consentir 
maltrates a una mujer. 
Mundo. Dejame, que yo a essa necia 


le hare que caro le cueste. 


(Sale el Zelo a la puerta de su choca) 
Zelo. Qué diablo de ruido es éste? 480 
V erdad. O, que de galan se precia! 
Pues venga el enrredador 
que yo le hare. 
Zelo. . En los sembrados 
tanta chuzma? Mis cuidados, 
descuidos dire mejor, 485 
causan este desconcierto 
a galanes a quien digo 
vayanse fuera del trigo, 
que ya el Zelo esta despierto 
y por vida de mi madre 490 
Desazer !** 


19 The MS. has desazer, or dehazer. Read deshacer (?) meaning obscure. 
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Mundo. 
Verdad. 


Hombre. 
Verdad. 


Hombre. 
Mundo. 
Hombre. 
Zelo. 
Mundo. 


Verdad. 


Musicos. 
Verdad. 


(Fol. 8'°) 


Zelo. 
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Vamonos de aqui. 
Habla agora que esta alli 
un criado de mi padre. 
Quién es tu padre? 
Dios. 
No he dicho que soi su hija? 495 
Por tu gusto es bien me rija. (lo dize al mundo) 
Qué ‘hharemos? 
Vamos los dos 
por este campo buscando 
nuevos entretenimientos. 
Glossas me los pensamientos. 500 
Esso si; vayan mondando 
la haga. 
Amigos cantad. 
Quedesse ésta con su envidia. 
Todo al mundo le fastidia 
en diziendole verdad. 505 


(Entranse el Mundo y el Hombre y van cantando los musicos) 


Amargan verdades que al alma tocan; 
agucarenme el gusto dulces lisonjas. 
Tan estragado qued6 
por el primero delito 
el mundo, que como a[hi]to 510 
el gusto del bien perdio. 
Desafusiado le veo; 
ya su muerte es conocida, 
si Dios, que es salud y vida, 
no se la da. 
A lo que creo, 515 
hablando aqui entre los dos, 
por causas en que me fundo, 
estas locuras del mundo 
le an de costar mucho a Dios; 
que desde las desventuras 520 
de Adan, obra a Dios ingrata, 
este vellacon no trata 
sino de hazer mill locuras. 
No ay en su boca verdades ; 
virtud en el no aprovecha, 
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porque son de su cosecha 
mentiras y liviandades ; 
todos son enrredadores 
sus amigos y aliados. 


; (Sale Cristo, labrador del cielo) 


Cristo. Salir a ver sus sembrados 
es de buenos labradores. 
V erdad. Tal gentezilla se ussa, 
para no andar con temor? 
Cristo. O Verdad! 
} Verdad. A fe sefior, 


que todo el mundo me acussa 
de necia murmuradora, 
de curiosa impertinente, 
de polilla de la gente, 
del mundo registradora; 
) que afirmo lo que no sé, 
que en embustes tengo mano 
y que sin ser escrivano 
de todo quiero dar fe, 
que soi saco de maldades, 
que en mal hora aca naci, 
y esto y mas dizen de mi 
porque digo las verdades. 
Cristo. Verdad, si verdad es Dios, 
(Fol. 8"°) y es la verdad perseguida, 
tu pena no merecida 
padeceremos los dos. 


V erdad. Padeciendo tu, sera 

5 mi persecucion consuelo. 
Cristo. Como va de panes, Zelo? 
Zelo. Senor, de oi mas bien ira. 
Cristo. Ira dizes? No va bien? 
Zelo. Algun dafio me previene. 
Cristo. Mucha yerva el trigo tiene. 


Zizafia en mis panes? Quién 
a entrado en ellos? 
Zelo. Sefior, 
viendo seguro el sembrado, 
me dormi, de confiado. 
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Cristo. Mi contrario labrador, 
el que es del hombre enemigo, 
el que a mi hechura engaiia, 565 
a sembrado esta zizafia 
entre granos de mi trigo. 
Zelo, a los que tienen cargos 
no les conviene dormir, 
que al officio an de assistir 570 
y velar con ojos de Argos. 
Poco zelosos antojos 
importan, si se destierran 
de su obligacion, y cierran 
a los peligros los ojos. 575 
A de velar el pastor, 
el juez a de velar, 
y de su pueblo cuidar 
el zeloso senador ; 
siempre deve estar en vela 580 
el buen padre de familias, 
que contra honrradas vigilias 
no vale torpe cautela. 
Y desengafiote, Zelo, 
que si eres guarda dormida, 585 
( Fol. 9*°) qualquiera accion [es] perdida 
en la cosecha del cielo. 
Que el suefio pierdas, amigo, 
otra vez es necessario, 
porque no mezcle el -contrario 590 
su zizafia entre mi trigo. 
Mi vifia mejor esta,?° 
pues con la labor primera, 
como flor en primavera 
razimos brotando [esta] ; 595 
mas tan gallardos obrer[os] 
travajando en ella v[i], 
que a los ultimos les di 
tanto como a los pri[meros] ; 
20 Lines 592-603 are written on the margin of the MS. with indications that 
they should be inserted after line 591. Where the page is worn off, some of 


the lines are not complete; they are very compact, but seem to be the same 
handwriting. 
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en bondad no se le iguala 600 
el pan que a cargo as tenid[o], 

pues que le hallo oprim[ido], 

Zelo, con yerva tan mal[a]. 


Zelo. No te de pena, Sefior, 
que pues nacida la vemos, 605 
la Verdad y yo podremos 
arrancarla. 

Verdad. Por mi amor 


que no se acabe en ti el gusto 
con que vida al mundo das, 
que en un punto la veras 610 
desarraigada. 
Cristo. No es justo; 
tened las manos los dos, 
que si arrancarla quereis, 
con la mala arrancareis 


la sementera de Dios. 615 
Zelo. Por qué, Sefior, nos detienes? 
Cristo. Porque ya que a hecho el dafio 


mi enemigo,”* de su engafio 

he de sacar yo mill bienes ; 

no hagais, mis justos, menos 620 

por cortar torpes regalos, 

pues fuerga que aya malos*"* 

para que luzgan los buenos. 

Si Nerones y Mezencios 

esta zizafia no diera, 625 

cémo mi iglesia pudiera 

tener Pedros y Laurencios? 

Si no dejamos espinas 

de hombres tiranos crecer, 

no podra rosas aver 630 

de Engracias y Catarinas. 

Que el malo vida possee 

en el mundo, es cosa cierta, 

O para que se convierta 

o el bueno por él grangee. 635 
21 Mi enemigo, written on the margin, replaces an original el demonio. 


21a This line is the corrected form for: que conviene que aya malos. In the 
margin is found the note: desta suerte se ha de decir y no com[o] estava. 
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(Fol. 9"°) Crezca la z[izafia] ag[oral], 
que a tiempo de la cosecha, 
quando menos aprovecha, 
la segareis. 


Zelo. En buen hora. 

Cristo. Cumple que cuidado tengas 640 
en las cosas que te instruyo. 
Ven. 


(Vanse Cristo, el Zelo y la Verdad) 
([Sale]n el Zizaiador y el Mundo) 


Zizanador. Pues soi principe tuyo; 
lo que digo es bien prevengas. 
Mundo. Tanto estimo tu nombre, 
monarcha de las concavas cavernas, 645 


que por servirte, al hombre, 

dado a regalos y delicias tiernas, 

mis gustos le dedico. 

Pobre de bienes, si de males rico, 

no ha inventado deleites 650 
la occiosidad, del apetito vanos, 

si bien dulces afeites, 

que no le ponga florida en sus manos, 

haziendole (aunque adusto)*” 

brillo a los ojos y regalo al gusto. 655 
Ya la muchacha hermosa, 

gracia aparente, fealdad oculta, 

poco durable rosa, 

breve bien, largo mal, maleza inculta, 

pena a la gloria asida, 660 
es el alcaide de su loca vida. 

Ya la lisonja vana, 

aire regalador de los oidos, 

con su blandura allana 

el primer rebellin de los sentidos ; 665 
y alli tomando asiento 

le tiraniza el ser y entendimiento. 

Ya la abundante escuela 

de torpes bailes, deshonestas dancas, 

su cuidado desvela. 670 


22 The parentheses are in the MS. 








(Fol. 10") 


Zizanador. 


Mundo. 


(Dentro.) 


( Otro, dentro.) 


Hombre. 


Zizanador. 
Hombre. 


Zizanador. 


(Dentro.) 
( Dentro.) 
Hombre. 


Zizanador. 


Zizanador. 


Hombre. 


Zizanador. 


Mundo. 


Zizanador. 
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venciendo en ser mudable a sus mudangas, 
donde las cabriolas, 
son de mis bienes inconstantes olas. 


sefiuelo de sus lugubres festines 
arroja, alli acompaiia 
principio alegre, desastrados fines, 
donde el brio porfia 
vencer al mismo duefio en bizarria; 
ya antes que el tiempo borre 
sus afios verdes, con la edad marchitos, 
desenfrenado corre 
hoveros de sus torpes apetitos. 
Deribaranle. 
Espera ; 

celebrando esta el vulgo su carrera. 
El freno se ha rompido! 
Proctrate arrojar! 

Que te despefias! 
Que me valgas te pido, 
mi Dios! 

Tan presto infame, me desdefias? 
Mi Dios, favor me embia. 
Parece que en la manga lo traia. 
Cayo! (otro) Ya se levanta. 
Recibiste mal? 
No, Dios me ha librado. 

De confianca tanta 
reniego. (Dentro.) Agua le den. 

A se escapado! 
Ya he cobrado el aliento. 
Nunca pude con él lograr mi intento. 
Mundo, tu le visita; 
quica tendras mas prospera fortuna, 
y a mi amistad le incita. 
No dejaré por ti ocasion ninguna 
que no intente, hasta darte, 
como de mi, tambien del hombre parte. 
Yo sigo otro camino 
en tanto que con dadivas le tornas 
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al primer desatino, 
y con nuevos deleites le sobornas. 


Mundo. Hacia ca viene; vete, 
que asire la ocasion por el copete. 
Zizanador. No me apartaré lexos; 710 


breve sera mi mal sufrida absencia 
si guarda tus consejos; 
segura tiene de mi horror la herencia. 


Mundo. Val[d]rame tu cautela. 
Zizanador. El odio que le tengo me desvela. 715 
(Fol. 10") 
(Sale el Hombre y con él los gustos, que son los musicos) 
Hombre. Vi me a peligro de muerte 
y escapé. 
Musicos. Ventura a sido! 
Mundo. De brioso y atrevido, 
casi pudieras perderte. 
Gustos y entretenimientos 720 


tengo yo con que servirte, 
sin procurar divertirte 
en peligrosos eventos. 
Estas lastimado? 


Hombre. No; 
y si acaso lo estuviera, 725 
tu vista salud me diera. 

Mundo. Mi fortuna te ayudd; 


quierote bien, y procuro 
que aun el aire no te offenda. 


Hombre. Si de mi te he hecho offrenda, 730 
esta de mi amor seguro. 
Mundo. Pues pesadumbre no sientes; 


ya que entre flores estamos, 
los dos nos entretengamos 


con festines diferentes. 735 
Quieres musica? 

Hombre. No. 

Mundo. Quieres 
bailes que el gusto entretengan? 

Hombre. Deja bailes, naipes vengan. 


Juguemos si tahur eres. 








Mundo. 
Hombre. 


Mundo. 


(Fol. 117°) 
Hombre. 


Mundo. 


Cristo. 


V erdad. 


Cristo. 
Zelo. 


Cristo. 


Zelo. 
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Ganarte he. 

Perder contigo 740 
sera florida ganancia. 
Apazible es esta estancia, 
y solo tu gusto sigo.** 
Messa y naipes! 

Dime, Mundo, 

qué es lo que se ha de jugar? 745 
Largo, si quieres ganar; 
y advierte .. 
(Hablan entre si aparte passando los naipes 
como que juegan pintas conversando) 


(Salen Cristo, la Verdad y el Zelo) 
Mi intento fundo 
en dar libertad al hombre 
del yugo destos tiranos. 
Es hechura de tus manos 750 
y ensalcador de tu nombre, 
por quien es y por quien eres 
no has de permitir, Sefior, 
que un fingido labrador, 
falso como sus plazeres, 755 
la estampa de Dios destruya; 
y como Nembrot™ triunfante 
a tu pessar se levante 
con el que es hechura tuya. 
Tengole grande afficion 760 
y voi su bien procurando. 
Con el Mundo esta jugando; 
llegas a mala occasion. 
Mi auxilio tiene presente, 
Zelo, y aunque es dél capaz, 765 
si no le fuere efficaz 
de mi parte, es sufficiente 
ponga el de la suya. 


Qué? 


23 After line 743 a piece of paper has been pasted on the MS., covering 


about four lines. 


otra oja. 


24 Nemrod. 


On this paper is written in the same handwriting: Pasa a la 
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Zelo. 


Cristo. 


Hombre. 
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Dolor que su error matize; 
porque aunque sin él lo hize 770 
sin él no le salvaré. 
An de juntar, no te assombre, 
aunque no con parte igual, 
el Hombre y Dios su caudal 
porque alle®® ganancia el Hombre. 775 
Entre deleites injustos, 
qué bien se puede esperar 
dél? 
Yo le he de ganar, 

Zelo, con sus propios gustos ; 
las cautelas mas discretas 780 
que ay, advierte lo que digo, 
son dar mate al enemigo 
con sus armas y sus tretas; 
a Adan vencio por comer, 
yo con comer le rescato; 785 
plazer da al hombre, y yo trato 
de ganarle con plazer. 
Oy al cielo y a la tierra, 
mostrar mi potencia quiero; 
que es Dios mana verdadero 790 
que todos gustos encierra. 
Juegos no le dan lugar 
para que de mi se acuerde, 
y pues jugando se pierde, 
jugando le he de ganar. 795 
Oy he de alcangar la palma 
del que mi muerte previene, 
que juegos la iglesia tiene 
con que se entretiene la alma. 
Propio es?* de los labradores 800 
holgarse, mientras que llega 
el tiempo para la siega; 
demos le al hombre favores. 
Llego. 

Suertes venturosas! 


25 alle was written over an original aya. 
26 MS. has propios; this is probably due to the fact that the author is think- 
ing of the number of syllables. 





(Fol. 12") 
Mundo. 
Hombre. 
Cristo. 
Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Cristo. 
Hombre. 


Cristo. 


Hombre. 


Cristo. 
Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Mundo. 
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Si uviera interes jugado, 
mucho te uviera ganado, 
Mundo. 

Aventurar no ossas 
tu caudal. 

Quiero contigo 
jugar un grande interes. 
Si un tercio menester es, 
no podra faltar. 

Amigo, 
sois jugador? 

Razonable. 
Juguemos, si tercias vos. 
Jugado avemos los dos 
algunas vezes. 

Notable 


presencia! Dezid el nombre. 


Importaos saberlo? 
= 
que me afficionais. 
A mi, 


llamanme el hijo del hombre, 


y aunque otro pais mejor 


que éste mi linaje encierra, 
me avezindé en esta tierra 
porque a vos os tengo amor; 
y desde que alcancé a veros 


en este ameno lugar, 
con los dos desseo jugar, 
solo por entreteneros. 


Mill gracias por ello os doy, 
que en estremo me obligais, 


sefior. 


Siempre que querais, 


a vuestro mandado estoy. 


Antes que el juego empecemos, 


quereis tomar un bocado? 
Algo llego fatigado; 
si, tomaré. 


Bien tenemos 
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(Fol. 12°°) 


Musico[s]. 


Cristo. 


Hombre. 


Cristo. 


Mundo. 
Cristo. 
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que dar. Ola! caxas! 
No; 
essO es para vos decente, 
que comeis curiosamente ; 
pan y vino quiero yo, 
que a mi un bocado me basta. 840 


(Saquen los musicos una mesica con 

sus manteles y un panezico y una 

copa de vino con sus saluillas) 

Aqui el pan y vino estan. 

La substancia deste pan, 

cielos y tierra contrasta ; 

atended a esto: en el nombre 

de mi padre, en quien confio, 845 
este pan, el cuerpo mio 

es. Llega y prueva dél, Hombre. 

El caliz es éste, advierte, 

de mi sangre, que colmado 

por ti sera derramado 850 
y por muchos con mi muerte. 

Come, Hombre, deste manjar 

que a los angeles admira, 

mas si lo gustares, mira 

que en gracia se a de llegar, 855 
que es en estremo tan fuerte 

la virtud desta comida, 

que estando en gracia, da vida 

y en pecado, causa muerte. 

Gran Sefior, yo no me atrevo 860 
a engolfarme en esse abismo. 

Yo como mi cuerpo mismo, 

y Mi propia sangre bevo. 


(Levantandosse de donde comia) 
Conque ya mas alentado, 
entraré, Mundo, en tu juego. 865 
Qué as hecho y dicho? 
Estas ciego, 
y este bien no has penetrado. 
Tu cuerpo este pan, Sefior? 





(Fol. 13) 
Cristo. 


Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Hombre. 
Mundo. 
Hombre. 


Zizanador. 
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Tu sangre este vino? Di. 

No se engasta bien en ti 870 
piedra de tanto valor. 

Creer lo que no se vee 

es fe, y si buscas su augmento, 

cautiva tu entendimiento 

en servicio de la fe. 875 
Entiendo menos agora. 

Quanto especulares mas, 

menos, Mundo, entenderas. 

Su discrecion enamora. 

Deja esso, juega y baraja. 880 
Oi sere de buena suerte. 

De vencida vamos, Muerte, 


({A la] Muerte) 


Muerte. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 


V erdad. 


Zelo. 


Cristo. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 
Zizanador 


si este juego no se ataja. 

Siendo robado el partido 

no des al juego lugar. 885 
Con los dos no as de jugar, (tomales los naipes) 
que eres tahur conocido, 

que si las cartas conoces, 

en juego tan desigual 

los dejaras sin caudal 890 
y meterlo has todo a voces. 

Es mandria el hombre, es cuitado, 

polilla de su hazienda. 

Juega ti con quien te entienda 

las tretas que as siempre ussado! 895 
A ver que ganancia llevas! 

Arrogante, tahur eres. 

Sin juicio estas, pues que quieres 

hazer con él vassas nuevas. 

Bolvera descalabrado goo 
como en el juego primero. 

Yo contigo jugar quiero, 

pues tu hora ha ya Ilegado. 

Y a qué avemos de jugar? 

Al hombre, pues yo lo soy! 905 
Mal con esse juego estoy, 

porque no puede llegar 
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Verdad. 
Zizanador. 
V erdad. 
Zelo. 
Zizanador. 


Zelo. 
Zizanador. 


Cristo. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 


Zizanador. 
Cristo. 


Zizanador. 
Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Zizanador. 
Cristo, 
(Al Hombre.) 
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occasion que yo hombre sea. ' 
De essa ventura estas falto. 
Loca, yo pico mas alto. gIo 
Bueno. 
Luzbel, devanea. 
Sin juicio estais los dos, ' 
en dar al juego esse nombre; 
juegue ésse al juego del hombre, 
yo juego al juego de Dios. QI5 
Calla vil! 
De juego vaya. 

A de aver tramoyas? 

No; 
que en tus tramoyas sé yo 
que no ay tahur que no caya. 
Luzbel, llano a de ir el juego. 920 
Algo esta llaneza anuncia 
y repone quien renuncia. 
Repone vida y sosiego, 
el que, el bien que es celestial 
tesoro de amor profundo 925 
renuncia por el del mundo, 
caduco y devil caudal. 
Quién jugara? El mundo? 

Sy, 
que en el juego que oy prosigo, 
jugara el mundo conmigo, 930 
haziendo escarnio de mi. 
Tres jugadores estamos. 
Quién sera el quarto? 


La muerte 
que tambien a de hazer suerte 
en mi. 
Pues a jugar vamos. 935 


Oy, por ensalzar tu nombre, 
Hombre, me vere afrentar, 

que es el que voy a jugar 

el propio juego del hombre. 
Vengan naipes. 





Muerte. 


Hombre. 
( Fol. 147°) 
Cristo. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 
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(Saca unos naipes la muerte) 
Estos son 
buenos. 
Pinturas distintas 
traen. 

Hombre, son estas pintas, 
dibujos de mi passion. 
Discreta, Muerte, as andado 
en medio de tu locura, 
pues el caliz de amargura 
me le offreces disfracado 
en juego del que se a hecho 
hombre por el hombre. Ven 
a jugar. 

Pues mira bien 
los naipes.?" 

Ya yo lo he hecho. 
Quieres que por los dos juegue? 
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950 


(Esto con el hombre aparte. Hablan entre si los otros jugadores aparte) 


Hombre. 


Cristo. 


Hombre. 
Cristo. 
Hombre. 
Cristo. 


Hombre. 
Cristo. 


En juego que an de affrentarte, 
me quieres a mi dar parte? 
Quando yo a esse punto llegue, 
aunque la muerte me assombre! 
Cumple, vaya por los dos, 
porque passiones de Dios 
son regalos para el hombre. 
Yo no tengo caudal. 

No. 
Son muy cortos mis averes. 
Pon, hombre, lo que pudieres, 
que lo demas pondre yo. 
Qué pondre? 

Si yo por ti 
hago de mi vida empleo, 
pon tu siquiera el desseo 
de dar la tuya por mi; 
pon un ay de contricion, 
un dolor, arrepentido 
de aver a Dios offendido, 


27 This stands for an original: estudia bien las cartas. 


955 


965 


970° 
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que éstos tus caudales son; 

un odio del mundo loco, 

un amor al bien eterno, 

un si de tu pecho tierno, 

que aunque esto todo es tan poco, 975 
(Fol. 147°) con mi sangre lo acredito 

por modo tan celestial, 

que el tuyo con mi caudal 

un todo hara infinito; 

y quando Luzbel arguya 980 

tu vida por alevosa, 

madre tengo yo piadossa, 

que sera abogada tuya. 





Hombre. Todo mi caudal te offrezco; 
Sefior, juega por los dos 985 
y mereceré por Dios, 
lo que por mi no merezco. 
Cristo. Ya voy a jugar gustosso; 
tomo assiento. (Sientasse Cristo) 
Zizanador. Y yo tambien. 
(Quitale el Zelo el asiento al Zizaiador 
y haze lo sentar cayendo en el suelo) 
Zelo. Descomedido deten! 990 
Zizanador. Siempre as de ser embidiosso. 
Zelo. Tu desverguenca atrevida 
merece esta afrenta. 
V erdad. Espera ; 
no te bast6 la primera, 
sin dar segunda caida? 995 
Zizanador. Pessia! 
V erdad. Calla fanfarron. 
Zelo. Menos brio. 
Zizanador. Esto consiento. 
V erdad, Los dos no tomais assiento. 
Mundo. Nuestras rodillas lo son. 
Zelo. Discretos aveis andado; 1000 
humillate tu mestizo. 
Zizanador. A pessar de quien me hizo 
ya estoi, villano, humillado. 
Cristo. Qué polla se pone? 
Mundo. Yo 





Cristo. 


Zizanador. 


Crisio. 
(Fol. 15°°) 


Muerte. 


Hombre. 
Cristo. 


Verdad. 


Zizanador. 


Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Mundo. 


Cristo. 
V erdad. 


Mundo. 


Cristo. 
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pongo la honrra en que me fundo. 1005 
Poca cosa honrra del mundo. 
Yo, mi poder. 

Tuyo no. 
El que tienes, bestia fiera, 
te le da el Dios de Jacob, 
que no offendieras tu a Job 1010 
si licencia no te diera. 
Yo pongo los triumfos todos 
que esta guadafia a ganado. 
Brava polla se a juntado. 
Todos, por diversos modos, IOS 
puesto aveis vuestros caudales, 
mas yo pongo el de mi vida. 
La ventaja es conocida. 
De mi dafio veo sefiales 
si éste el hijo de Dios es; 1020 
pero creerlo no quiero. 
No es hijo de un carpintero? 
Mundo, alerta es bien estés. 
Alco a la mayor de espadas. 
El siete me ha entrado. 

Dar 1025 

puedes mano. 

He de robar? 
Siempre de robar te agradas. 
Mira este eceso de amor,?® 
hombre, pues por tu sosiego, 
desde aqui comienga el juego 1030 
de su pasion el Sefior ; 
sus penas, sus agonias, 
entre sufrimiento santo, 
que en ellas?® principia el llanto 
de sus trenos Jeremias. 1035 
De copas triunfo a salido 
carta blanca, algo sospecho. 
Zelo y Verdad, de mi pecho, 
que nos canteis algo os pido. 


28 Lines 1028 to 1035 inclusive, are written on the margin, with an indication 
that they are to be introduced here. 
29 MS. has que éllas. Cf. note on line 800. 
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(Cante el un coro) 
( Cantan) El hijo del padre eterno, 1040 
el que de los cielos altos, 
bajo a ser hombre a la tierra 
juntando estremos contrarios, 
con Luzbel, con Mundo y Muerte 
juega al hombre, por sacarlo 1045 
del Argel de los abismos, 
(Fol. 15°°) ladronera de cossarios. 
(Otro coro) Puestos estan fronte a fronte® 
los dos valerosos campos, 
el de Dios y el de Luzbel, 1050 
Sefior justo y siervo ingrato ; 
para comencar sus lides 
escaramucgan jugando. 
(El otro coro) Las que a los ojos son cartas 
son al dar el golpe rayos! 1055 
Cristo. Vamos horros Mundo. 
Mundo. Juega. (Como que no quiere 
Cristo. Del partido hazes desprecio? ir horro) 
Pues hombre soy, hombre digo! 
Zizanador. Mo:ziras, si hombre te as hecho. 
Cristo. Juego de mano el tres de bastos, 1060 
de Diego, de Juan y Pedro, 
que viendome en la oracion 
se durmieron en el huerto. 
Muerte. Como lefios se quedaron! 
Esse seis espadas juego. 1065 
Zizanador. Yo el seis bastos. 
V erdad. Tantas armas 
contra un humilde cordero! 
Mundo. Echo el quatro de los palos 
que sirven de puente al huerto 
por el arroyo Cedron. 1070 
Zizanador. La primera vassa he hecho. (Primera vassa 
Sota de oros juego, gano. del demonio) 
Murdo. Yo echo el seis. 
Cristo. Oros no tengo; 
30 A line has been drawn around Il. 1048-1055, but no indication has been 


given for this. 





(Fol. 16°) 


Muerte. 
Cristo. 


Muerte. 
Cristo. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 


Muerte. 


Zizanador. 
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que yo siempre estoy baldado 
de esse manjar de sobervios. 1075 
Fuerca es que con copas gane. 
Juego el quatro de los premios 
que recebiran los justos 
comiendo en gracia mi cuerpo; 
suavidad, solaz, hartura, 1080 
con un espiritu interno, 
inflamado en caridad, 
que al hombre le haze un Dios nuevo, 
no como aquel desdichado 
a quien oy le di mi cuerpo 1085 
y me pagd con venderme 
las mercedes que le he hecho. 
Cinco oros va. 
Multiplica 
seis por cinco. 
Treinta an hecho. 
Esse es el precio en que Judas 1090 
me vendioalos Fariseos. (Primeravassa de Cristo) 
(Coge Cristo esta vassa) 
Gané; juego el dos espadas 
de dos cuchillos que veo 
que mis discipulos tienen. 
No les mandaste tt a ellos, 1095 
que las tunicas vendiessen 
para comprallos? 
Misterios 
tan profundos no se ajustan, 
Luzbel, a tu entendimiento; 
eres dotor ignorante. 1100 
Yo juego el cinco, que quiero 
que contra ti sobren armas. 
Con la sota ganar quiero, 
de la sinagoga ingrata, 


que de tu vida haziendo 1105 
escarnio para prenderte, (Segunda vassa del 
previno armas y dineros. demonio) 


(Coge esta vassa el Zizaiiador) 
Triumfo con el tres de copas ; 
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Zizanador. 


(Fol. 16°°) 
Cristo. 


Muerte. 


Zizanador. 
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Cristo, turbado te veo. 
Agonias de la muerte IIIO 
me dan. 
Larga, Mundo. 
Echo 
el rey de oros. Voy me dél, 
que ya que copas no tengo 
no quiero hazer dafio. 
Padre, 
si es possible, yo te ruego III5 
que passes de mi este caliz/ 
Verdad, canta, canta presto. 
Tristis est anima mea 
usque ad mortem. 
Gano el resto 
si esta vassa gano. 
Aguarda, 1120 
que con la musica he buelto 
sobre mi. Tu voluntad 
se haga, no lo que yo quiero. 
Con el dos gano essa vassa, (Segunda vassa de 
porque si como hombre temo Cristo) 1125 
esta voluntad humana, 
a la divina sugeto; 
que el dos, son dos voluntades, 
divina y humana, advierto: 
pero vencio la divina, 1130 
al bien del hombre atendiendo. 
(Coge la vassa Cristo.) 
Buelvo otra vez por espadas 
que me perziguen oy; juego 
el quatro. 
De oros me voy. 
Al perdido bastos juego, 1135 
de los que seran acotes 
de tu carne, de tu cuerpo; 
mas éssa es carta perdida, 
pues que no me es de provecho, 
pero veras convertida 1140 
esta polla en gallo presto, 





Mundo. 


Cristo. 


Mundo. 
Cristo. 


Muerie. 


Zizanador. 


(Fol. 17°°) 


Cristo. 


Muerte. 


Zizanador. 


Mundo. 


Zizanador. 


Cristo. 


Zizanador. 
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despertador de tus penas, 
como en su canto de Pedro. 
Yo gano aqui con el siete; (Primera vassa del 
tengo una vassa! Mundo) 
Y yo tengo 1145 
fixa essa vassa en el alma, 
porque en esse siete veo 
los dolores de mi madre, 
en cuyas puntas contemplo 
clavado su coracon, 1150 
del dolor de mi tormento. 
Oros juego. 
Yo el seis copas* 
de mis penas atraviesso. (Tercera vassa de Cristo) 
Estoy baldada y sin triumfo; 
bastos juego. 
Yo los tengo. 1155 
El cavallo me has sacado, 
que he ensillado para el ciego 
que te ha de hazer un gran tiro. 
Yo estoy a todo dispuesto. 
(Coge Cristo la vassa) 
Con Herodes, rey de copas, 1160 
arrastro, que loco y necio, 
embriagado de sus vicios 
haze de mi menosprecio. 
Bastos echo. Luzbel gane, 
porque yo copas no tengo. 1165 
Yo gano con la malilla 
de mis cautelas y enrredos. 
No tengo triumfo. 
Tres vassas 
ay seguras por lo menos. 
A reposicion me huele 1170 
esta polla. 
Calla necio. 
Juego el cavallo de bastos, 
brioso, tascante, fiero 


31 After “el seis copas” someone has written “el as de copas,” perhaps as 
a more appropriate symbol or else because too many sixes had been mentioned. 
Cf. ll. 1065, 1066 and 1073. 
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Zizanador. 


Verdad. 
Zizanador. 
Cristo. 


(Echa luego en echando Cristo el basto la Muerte una carta) 


Zizanador. 
Muerte. 


Cristo. 


Zizanador. 
(Fol. 17°°) 


Muerte. 


Cristo. 


Hombre. 
Cristo. 


Ziganador. 


Muerte. 
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que saca el centurion. 
Para qué? 

No oyes los ecos 
que retumban crucifixe? 

Los juncos marinos tiessos 
que le coronan, no ves? 

No ves la cafia por ceptro? 
La venda que por los ojos, 
la culpa, le esta poniendo? 
No la suya, de los hombres. 
No ves? 

El! basto atraviesso 
de la cruz que me da el mundo; 
pessada carga sustento, 
mas con él gano la vassa! 


Gana, Muerte, gana! 
Buelvo 
a jugar. 
Ten! ya as jugado 
carta de bastos. 
EI cielo 
sdlo conmigo podia 
hazer este desconcierto! 
Gran virtud tiene este basto. 
O poderoso madero 
que me haze temblar! 
Cansado 

me hallo con tanto pesso. 
Ay quien un trago de vino 
me de por que cobre aliento? 
Ves le aqui, Sefior famosso. 
Mirrado esta, no le quiero. 
Quatro y tres vassas estamos 
La sota de copas tengo, 
de las hijas de Sion, 
que tristes me van siguiendo. 
Juego la. 

No ganes, Muerte. 
Dejar de ganar no puedo, 


1175 


1180 


1185 


1190 


1195 


1200 


1205 
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Luzbel, tengo la espadilla. 
Zizanador. Tragala pesia a tus huessos, 
que gano con el cavallo 
de mi obstinacion. 
Muerte. Perdemos ; 
pero por morir con honrra, 1210 
por dicha mi dafio tengo. 
Por tu malicia, Luzbel, 
en el mundo tengo imperio 
sobre todos los mortales, 
y pues mortal Dios se a hecho, 1215 
contra él he de executar 
el rigor de mis preceptos, 
y aunque sea a costa mia 
muera Cristo. Luzbel, juego 
la espada de mi guadaifia. 1220 
Recibe este golpe recio, 
reparador de la vida, 
y muere ti pues me as muerto. 


(Levanta la guadafia y tienela en alto tenblando.) 
(Fol. 18°) No puedo. 
Cristo. Desmayas [l]oca? 
Pues a costa de mi pecho 1225 
oi, Muerte sere tu muerte, 
tu bocado sere, infierno. 
Llegar puedes.*” 


Muerte. Maté Cristo! 
Cristo. Con que diste fin al juego, 
gané; mi espiritu, padre, 1230 


en tus manos encomiendo. 
(Va subiendo Cristo por la cruz y cubre le una nuve) 
(Canten a modo de endecha) 
Llorad cielos, 
que el autor de la vida, avida, es muerto! 


32 Lines 1225-1229 were originally: 
Cristo. No estas arrogante y loca 
Oi Muerte, sere yo tu muerte, 
tu bocado sere, infierno. 
Muerte. Hombre, a Dios me he atrevido! 
Cristo. Atrevida, acabo el juego. 
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Zelo. 
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(Ay dentro mucho estruendo y golpes) 
Ya diste a tu padre la alma 
divino Sefior, qué es esto? 1235 
Qué noche cubre la tierra? 
Qué relampagos y truenos, 
la quarta esfera vomita? 
De los sepulcros abiertos 
salen los muertos clamando; 1240 
las piedras se dan encuentros !** 
A Muerte, indiscreta y loca! 
Harto te avisé en los suefios 
de la mujer de Pilatos! 
Luzbel, no pude hhazer menos; 1245 
Ilaméme y obedecile. 
Hijo de Dios verdadero 
es €éste; leon de Juda. 
Y de Baptista el cordero. 
Ojos deshazeos en Ilanto, 1250 
que si en el sepulcro muerto 
esta quien os dio la vida, 
hazed del sepulcro centro 
y alli os enterrad con él; 
culpas que grillos y hierros 1255 
teneis puestos en mi alma, 
dejadme; ya es otro tiempo, 
ya la noche de mi error 
que tanto me tuvo presso, 
passo! Ya amanece el alva 1260 
de mis propositos nuevos! 
Virgen, como luna hermosa, 
si del sol del hijo vuestro 
sentis absencia tan larga, 
justo es vuestro sentimiento; 1265 
a llorar quiero ayudaros. 
Dame albricias, Hombre, el cielo 
se aclara, ya sale el sol; 
la luna en frente se a puesto. 


83 A line partly surrounds these three lines spoken by Verdad. To the left 
is a stage direction which I have not been able to make out; it seems to read: 
cantado esto quelautodelo. 
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(Parece Cristo glorioso en la cruz.** En una mano una hostia muy 
grande, en la otra un caliz. Desde la hostia al suelo ay espigas de trigo, 
y abajo, pajas largas con espigas, como sembrado. Desde el caliz ay 
pampanos hasta abajo y en el tablado abra desde aquellos pampanos 
y sarmientos un pedaco como vina. Esté el Cristo cercado de rayos y 
otra cerca mds afuera, como la del toison, que seran naipes eslabonados 
y pintados en ellos los instrumentos de la passion, y pendiente bajo de 
los pies del Cristo, donde se a de rematar, estaré un cordero degollado. 
En la parte frontera, en el otro vestuario del corro, estaré la Virgen 
Maria, cercada de rayos, el dragon a los pies y puesta sobre una luna 


grande.) 

en medio del tablado.** 

Hombre Juntos me han salido 1270 
(De rodillas). el sol y la luna. 

Todos los Quién creyera, cielos, 


musicos. tan gran ventura? 
y juntos me han salido 


(Fol. 197°) el sol y la luna.** 1275 
Hombre. Quién creyera, cielos, 
tan gran ventura? 
Musicos. Quién creyera, hombre, 
tan gran ventura? 
Hombre. En medio deste trofeo, 1280 


adénde bolverme elijo? 
que a esta parte veo al hijo 
y a ésta a la madre veo. 
Sustentame aquel costado, 
porque al alma le aproveche 1285 
este pecho me da leche, 
que al mismo Dios a criado; 
en tan divinas sefiales, 
qué escogere por partido? 

Cristo. Hombre, para ti an salido 1290 
la luna y sol celestiales. 

34In La Vitia del Sefior, auto sacramental, by Calderén de la Barca, last 


scene, Christ is likewise represented on the cross. It was published in 1676 but 
acted in 1674. 

85 This addition seems to be intended for the preceding sentence, since there 
is a line around it; it may belong, however, to line 1270. 

36 A line has been drawn around lines 1274-5. In the margin is written no 
ce. The same thing occurs with the next four lines, and in the margin occurs 
the word Nose. Probably this repetition was obnoxious. 
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Hombre. 
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87 MS. has M2. 
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Ya vivir contento puedes, 
de hijo y madre regalado. 
Tienenme de mi robado 
tan soberanas mercedes. 
Obligado y satisfecho, 

el Adan Antiguo olvida, 
pues a costa de mi vida 

tan grande ganancia as hecho. 
Juego de importancia a sido; 
tu dicha fue soberana 

pues el resto que se gana 

es averte redimido. 

El juego por ambos fue, 

y dél tomé para mi 

todas las quiebras, y en ti 

las ganancias renuncié. 

Goza tt todo el empleo, 

mas por obligarte a amarme, 
sdlo quiero yo quedarme 

con las cartas por trofeo. 
Pobre te vi entre essos dos, 
por mi envidian tus caudales ; 
mira si medrado sales 

de la compania de Dios. 
Vela mientras dura el dia 
que mi sol oi te concede. 
Sefior, noche aver no puede 
donde es la luna Maria. 
Favor tienes de mi parte 
porque Luzbel no te arguya, 
pon, tu hombre, de la tuya, 
bien que pueda aprovecharte. 
Si a las Indias de la corte 
celeste he de navegar, 

con vos estrella del mar 

no puedo yo errar el norte. 
El Ilanto tanto aprovecha 
al justo, embuelto en su canto, 
que tras hibierno de Ilanto 


1295 


1300 


1305 


1310 


1315 


1320 


1325 


1330 
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viene agosto de cosecha. 
Trigo sembré, planté vides 
de que hazerte heredero, 
porque fundar en ti quiero 
el mayorazgo que pides; 1335 
y estan oy tan sazonados, 
que te dan frutos opimos 
los mazuelos de razimos 
y de trigos los sembrados. 

( Fol. 20°°) Obreros mios, sacad, 1340 
briosos, fuertes, galanes, 
las hoces. Segad los panes, 
los razimos vendimiad, 
que pues dar me determino 
en pan a hijos de Adan. 1345 
Sobre de mi cuerpo el pan; 
aya de mi sangre vino, 
que luego lo hagais os mando. 
Cantad pues; la hoz se aplica, 
porque cosecha tan rica 1350 
a de hazerse cantando. 

Segando un coro. Gallarda cosecha 
los panes nos muestran. 


Otro coro, Celestial vendimia 
cortando razimos. tiene nuestra vifia. 1355 
Zelo. De pan offrenda te hazemos, 
con granos limpios y puros. 
Verdad. Y los razimos maduros 
en tu lagar los ponemos. 
Cristo. Del trigo que esta crecido, 1360 


la zizafia arrancad luego 
y sirva al eterno fuego.** 


Zelo. Estos, la zizafia an sido. 
Cristo. Ataldos y hazed gavillas 
dellos. 
Zelo. A este entazo* aparta. 1365 
Verdad. Veni aca vos cariharta, 


88 In Lope de Vega’s La Siega almost the same thing happens. At the end 
the reapers bring in Hebraismo, Idolatria, Herejia and Seta, with their hands 
tied, and Hebraismo is cast into eternal fire. Cf. note to line 169. 

89 From Sp. gente (?) or Fr. entasser (?) 
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que cuestan vuestras costillas 
mas al cielo. 
Muerte. En mi te ensaya! 
Zizanador. Que a un angel se atrevan estos! 


(Atanlos, enbuelos si puede ser, en algunas yervas, cada uno hecho un 
manojo o gavilla en parte diferente) 


(Fol. 20°°) 
Zelo. Bellamente quedan puestos. 1370 
V erdad. Vade, vaya amigos. 
Hombre. Vaya. 
(Cantan dandoles vaya) 

La Muerte y Luzbel vencidos, 

van a las eternas llamas. 

Ucho, ho, que los corren las damas! 

Ucho, ho, que van corridos! 1375 
Cristo. Oy por mi, illustras tu nombre. 
Maria. Del juego vas mejorado, 

y en este triumfo senando 

da fin el juego del hombre. 1379 
(Podran bolver a cantar si les pareciere, entrandosse y cerrando las 

aparencias ) 
—Fin— 


Dictum contra fidem indictum habeatur. 
Laus Deo & dei pare, virgini & Joseph sponso. 
el licenciado Luis Mejia de la Cerda. 
Relator de la Real Audencia de Valladolit. 


—1625— 





A TRANSLATION OF CENE DA LA CHITARRA’S PARO- 
DIES ON THE SONNETS OF THE MONTHS 


“Ed io dissi al Poeta: ‘Or fu giammai 

Gente si vana come la sanese? 
Certo non la francesca si d’ assai.’ 

Onde I’altro lebbroso, che m’ intese, 
Rispose al detto mio: “Trammene Stricca, 
Che seppe far le temperate spese; 

E Niccolo, che la costuma ricca 
Del garofano prima discoperse 
Nell’ orto dove tal seme s’appicca ; 

E tranne la brigata in che disperse 
Caccia d’ Ascian la vigna e la gran fronda, 
E I’ Abbagliato il suo senno proferse.” 

Inferno, XXIX, 121-132. 


N these familiar lines Dante was probably’ expending his Floren- 
tine irony upon that Spendthrift Brigade of Siena, whose ele- 
gance and prodigality Folgore of San Gemignano celebrated in his 
Sonnets of the Months and of the Days. After the brigata spen- 
dereccia had gone its proud road to destruction, and those twelve 
young madcaps (of whom Folgore himself was doubtless one) 
found themselves penniless, a poet of Arezzo proceeded to versify 
their plight, not without gusto. Taking the same rhyme-words 
that Folgore had used in his Sonnets of the Months, this Aretine, 
who bore the tuneful name of Cene of the Guitar, composed cer- 
tain other sonnets in parody of the first. Where Folgore had sung 
the pleasures of delicate living enjoyed by twelve young dandies 
with two hundred thousand florins in their pockets, Cene described 
the latter state which succeeded to that one, and all the discomforts 
of being too cold in winter, too hot in summer, and under-fed and 
out-at-elbows in all seasons. 
1 For a discussion of this question, see G. Navone, Le rime di Folgore da 
san Gimignano e di Cene da la Chitarra, Bologna, Romagnoli, 1880; A. Bartoli, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, ii, 258, and G. Mastelia, Jntorno a quel Nicold 


a cui Folgore da san Gimignano dedicd la corona dei Sonetti dei mesi, Venezia, 
Cordella, 1893, and Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xxviii, 444. 
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His method of parody is for the most part the artless one of re- 
versing the conditions described by Folgore. If the latter promises 
his company “for July, in Siena, by the willow-tree,” earth-cooled 
wines and toothsome jellies, Cene sends them forth to plough, and 
gives them vinegar to drink; if in January Folgore comforts them 
with furred mantles and warm coverlets, and fires within doors, 
Cene exposes them in their rags to the snow and hail. There is 
seldom a touch of real fun; on the other hand there is singularly 
little coarseness, scarcely any, indeed, on that subject in dealing with 
which comic writers have usually found it easiest and pleasantest 
to be coarse. 

When Dante Gabriel Rossetti made his exquisite translations 
of the sonnets of Folgore, he refrained from a version of the paro- 
dies because, he says,” of their lack of poetic quality. It is true 
that they lack literary value, but they have a kind of human value. 
The sudden anti-climax which overtook the prodigality of those 
exquisite youths was funny, especially so, perhaps, to a needy satirist 
who had never shared such high company; and Cene’s laughter 
echoes across the years like a plucked guitar-string. A rather 
cracked guitar; Cene was not much of a poet. But Dante, whose 
Midas-touch turns all to gold, presumably mentioned the brigata 
which Cene derides, and that fact may excuse this attempt at a trans- 
lation of Cene. 

Its only merit is its faithful literalness. These sonnets will 
often be found to be padded, as in the seventh and eighth lines of V, 
and the eleventh of X; but so are their originals. And they contain 
not a few irrelevant lines, such as the twelfth of VI and the thir- 
teenth of VIII; but these cause equal bewilderment in the Italian, 
though sometimes, as in the twelfth line of II, the irrelevance 
results from the awkward attempt to use in the parody as fully and 
as literally as possible the material of the original. 

The text followed is that of G. Navone.* Wherever it has 
seemed discreet, in the interests of vividness or intelligibility, or 
to eke out scanty material, I have helped myself freely from the 

2The Early Italian Poets from Ciullo d’ Alcamo to Dante Alighieri, in 
the original metres, Together with Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 


Rossetti. London, Newnes, 1904, p. 84, footnote. 
3 Op. cit. 
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variants given in that text. The following is a list of the borrowed 
lines : 

IV, the second quatrain ; 

V, lines 7, 8, and 10; 

VI, the octave; 

VIII, lines 2, 8, 10, and 13; 

IX, line 1; 

XI, lines 3, 7, 8, and the sestet ; 

XII, lines 4, 6, 8, and to. 
Where Cene has mentioned a place named in the Divina Commedia, 
I have given the reference. 

I 


DEDICATION 


To that impoverished, miserly brigade, 
In what parts they may be, no matter where: 
I give them dice and gaming-tables there 
Where the hot sun beats fiercest, with no shade; 
That they may travel light to tout for aid, 
Be through the year a shift their only wear; 
Through miry, soggy ways shall they repair, 
With divers grievous burdens on them laid. 


And needy Paglierino be their lord ; 
While Lippo of Chianzano, called the Wise, 
Benci, and hare-brained Senso, out of luck, 
Shall pay the scot from their abundant hoard. 
Lithe Senso! could you see him as he plies 
The foils, you’d say: “ He’s graceful as a duck!” 


II 
JANUARY 

In January, I give you to lie 

On beds as easy as the Genoese 

Is tossed on, as he sails the wintry seas; 
And smoky fires, and winds that never die, 
And dearth of damsels; for your gullets dry, 

Of sharp Calabrian wine to drink the lees ; 

And not a penny for your pocket’s ease; 
And rags and tatters for your panoply. 
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Then for your pastime at this season, choose, ; 
To sit beside you snug upon a bench, 
A lame old crone grown overripe and black, 
And while each one with snow-balls swift pursues, 
Stay gazing rapt upon your comely wench. 
Such joys your company shall never lack! 


III 
FEBRUARY 


Let February find you in a vale 
Ice-locked, the haunt of mountain-bear ; 
And as you track him barefoot to his lair, 
Cold snows shall beat on you, and colder hail. 
What gladdens any, that the rest bewail; 
Your braggart pages have of you no care, 
And when at night you to your inn repair, 
A niggard host and hostess stint your ale. 


In this month you shall go without a cloak, 
And crabbed wines shall sharpen appetite ; 
While in your hostel you shall find no ease, 
For tempest, earthquake, hurricane and smoke 
Shall plague and harry every weary wight, 
From nightfall till the laggard dawn he sees. 


IV 
MARCH 


For March I give you respite cn this wise: 
Among the pools of the Apuiian* Plain, 
Where frogs and water-leeches swarm amain, 

On sorbs and bitter pears to gormandize ; 

And fishing ye shall have in such a guise 
That scorpions, snakes and lizards be your gain, 
While leaky bottoms, rudderless and vain, 

Shall furnish forth your only argosies. 


Straw roofs to shelter you, and with your feast 
Nothing to drink but black wine from ill bins; 
Your beds unclean, your cushions harsh and hairy; 
And let the lord among you be a priest 


4 Inferno, xxviii, 9; Purgatorio, vii, 126. 
’ ’ , 
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Who grants no absolution for your sins, 
Nay, worse, at every turn a monastery! 


V 
APRIL 


For April, such a life as knows no fret: 

Let gad-flies swarm upon you; and the bray 

Of asses beat so on your ears all day 
That all Perugia’s® citizens there seem met! 
From the Campagna sbirri ye shall get 

A goodly drubbing in a hot affray; 

And if this does not please you, why then, pray, 
Let loudest outcry publish your regret. 


Your dancers shall be friars lame and old; 
For music, you shall hear for your delight 
A wooden clapper rattling day and night. 

And whosoe’er to boast of you makes bold, 
Shall win his neighbor’s enmity, pardee! 
Because he praises such a company. 


VI 
May 


For May, fine horses not a few I bring: 

Each one too lame for caper or curvet, 

Each with brave harness on his bald hide set, 
(For breast-strap stout, strong onions in a string!) 
And round about you, dancing in a ring, 

Disheveled, bawling peasants, whose rank sweat, 

Distilling from their reeking bodies wet, 
Offends your nose and makes your eyes to sting. 


And others, of their bounty, alms have flung 
Of rotted chestnuts, onion, turnip, leek, 
Good cheer to make you gossip and carouse! 
Up with your pitchforks, down with beds of dung! 
Gaffer and gammer kissing cheek to cheek 
Hold converse high anent the sheep and cows. 


5 Paradiso, vi, 75; xi, 46. In the original, Bevagna shares this slur upon 
Perugia. 
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VII 
JUNE 

See where I lodge you for the month of June: 
Where only dwell the dormouse and the crow, 
Swamps round about and not a skiff to go, 

An islet in the midst of a lagoon; 

And there a spring you come upon full soon, 
From which hot sulphurous waters flow, 
Dividing in a thousand streamlets, so 

That all the land receives their healing boon. 


The service-apple and the bitter thorn, 
Sour cornel-cherries, crabbed medlar-trees, 
Line all the miry roadway’s narrow span; 
And all the folk, swart, scrofulous, forlorn, 
Do one another such discourtesies 
As make them burdensome to God and man. 


Vill 
Juty 
I wish July may find this same brigade 
In Val di Chiana,* guzzling swamp-brewed wine 
Of sovereign vinegar mixed well with brine 
To wash down pig’s-meat, peppery, half-decayed ; 
Next, for a salad, you with garlic’s aid, 
Rosemary, sage and thistle shall combine; 
On half-cooked wolf’s-meat then you fitly dine, 
With smoky-flavored bread of bean-flour made. 


Then, clad in woolen robes, for hermits meet, 
Beaten and scolded for your little skill, 

I’d have you reap the grain in all this heat; 
A base lay-brother, your intendant, still 

Makes profit of you, whining, “ Life’s a cheat!” 
And each man’s wife, I hope, may use him ill! 


IX 
AUGUST 
In August, wend to Talamone’s’ shore, 
Or else at Sinigaglia® find a den: 
6 Inferno, xxix, 47. 
7 Purgatorio, xiii, 152. 
8 Paradiso, xvi, 75. 
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Each day I order for your regimen 
That you ride horseback thirty miles or more, 
On saddle-less thin nags that lame you sore; 
Your way along a sewage-reeking fen, 
And, to your other hand, a slaughter-pen, 
The pickled-tunny market just next door! 


And if such stenches fail to sicken you, 
I send you on to Chiusi,® queenly town, 
So tired that to dismount you vainly seek ; 
Then, pockets emptied of their pennies few, 
And mouths agape like famished wolves’, go down 
Into Siena one day every week. 


x 
SEPTEMBER 


I give you for September fair outlay: 
Needles and spindles for your armament, 
And heavy bows, awry, and badly bent; 
To hawk with kites and kestrels; for your prey, 
The bats and owls ’twixt here and Montpellier ; 
And woollen gloves, game-bags for poachers meant ; 
So panoplied, for her astonishment, 
Before your Lady hold high holiday. 


Be buying, selling, trafficking all day, 
With haggling merchants dealing niggardly, 
(For such delights September well befit ;) 
Then up and down Siena” go, and say: 
“Down with whoe’er loves liberality, 
The Salimbeni put a ban on it!” 


XI 


OCTOBER 


Now in October I desire that you 
To Faltarona™ wend, and there abide; 
On acorns you must needs be satisfied, 
For never there hen clucked nor yet cock crew; 


® Paradiso, xvi, 75. 
10 Inferno, xxix, 109; Purgatorio, v, 134, Xi, III, 123, 134, xiii, 106. 
11 Purgatorio, xiv, 17. 
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Clear water there shall be your choicest brew— } 
Drink deep, my sons, and be well fortified! 
By lingering summer’s gnats you still are tried, 

While coming winter’s chilblains bite you too! 


At three o’clock o’ mornings you shall rise, 
And smear yourselves with garlic ’gainst the pest; 
See you bathe neither hands nor face nor eyes; | 
If all these things you do, you shall be blest 
As any fish that through cool water plies. 
Like dogs, obey each appetite’s behest! 


XII 
NOVEMBER 


In chill November, poor and bare of gain, 
Of coldest planets shivering ’neath the rule, 
I lodge you cheerless in an icy pool, 
Beaten upon by sleet and hail and rain. 
For goodly living you shall sigh in vain: 
Your bread, from flour of broom-corn and threshed straw ; 
Your dainties, nuts and apples green and raw. 
And each man, shunning each, is shunned again. 


Within your houses there is never a fire, 
Comfortless they as any hermit’s cell; 

Your nearest neighbor than six leagues no nigher ; 
Of wine or flesh you shall not have a smell; 

And any scrubby wretch whom none would hire 
Shall gibe at you, and all men think it well. 


XIII 
DECEMBER 


December finds you in a quagmire damp 
Mid mire and frost, with garments few and mean, 
Your only cates coarse pulse and the hard bean, 
Your host a wight of the Maremma’? Swamp. 
Your cook, ill-favoreda, dismal, stupid scamp, 
Shall give you half-cooked neck-bones few and lean; 
And like a fool ’mongst wise men, were, I ween, 
Whoe’er of you had chessmen, dice or lamp. 


12 Inferno, xxv, 19, xxix, 48; Purgatorio, v, 134. 
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And threadbare cloaks I give you, scant and torn, 
And every man bareheaded to the weather ; 
And mountain wine to drink from old cracked casks ; 
And whoso sees you, wretched and forlorn, 
Returning to Siena thus together, 
Wondering, the wherefore of your sad plight asks. 
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RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


I 


Alla brigata avara senza arnesi 
in tutte quelle parti dove sono, 
davanti a’ dadi e tavolier li pono 
perché al sole stien tutti distesi; 


e in camicia stiano tutti i mesi 

per poter pit leggier ire al perdono, 
entro la malta e ’1 fango gli imprigiono 
e sien domati con diversi pesi. 


E Paglierino sia lor capitano, 
e habbia parte di tutto lo scotto 
con Benci e Lippo savio da Chianzano. 


Senso da Panical ch’ ha leggier trotto, 
chi lo vedesse schermir giuso al piano 
ciascun direbbe: e’ pare un anitrotto. 


II 


Io vi doto del mese de gennaio 
corti con fumo al modo montanese, 
letta quali a nel mare il genovese, 
aqua e vento che non cali maio; 


poverta en fanciulle, a colmo staio 
da ber aceto forte galavrese, 
e star come ribaldo en arnese 
con panni rotti senza alcun denaio. 


Ancor vi do cosi fatto soggiorno 
con una vegla nera vizza e rancha 
ciascuno gittando la neve atorno; 


appresso voi seder in una bancha 
e resmirando quel suo viso adorno; 
cosi reposi la brigata mancha. 





Di febraio vi metto in valle ghiaccia 
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III 
DI FEBRAIO 


con orsi grandi, vegli, montanari, 
€ voi cacciando con rotti calzari, 

" i. ie . 
la nieve metta sempre e mai disfaccia; 


e quel che piace a |’ uno a I’altro spiaccia, 
con fanti ben retrosi e bachalari, 
tornando poi la sera ad osti chari, 

lor mogle tesser tele et ordir accia. 


En questo vo’ che siate senza manti, 


con vin di pome ch’ el stomago affina, 
in tali alberghi gran sospiri e pianti, 


tremoti, venti e nosia con ruina; 
ma sian si forte che ciascun si stanchi 
da prima sera enfino la matina. 


IV 
DI MARZO 


Di marzo vi riposo en tal manera 


~ 





en pugla piana tra molti lagoni, 
en esse gran mignatte e ranagloni, 
poi da mangiar abiate sorbe e pera, 


1 oleo di noce veglo mane e sera 

per far calde gli arance e gran cidroni, 
barchette assai con remi e con timoni, 
ma non possiate uscir de tal rivera; 


Case de pagla con diversi raggi, 

da bere vin gergon che sia ben nero, 
letta di schianze e di gionchi piumacci; 
tra voi signori sia un priete fero 

che da nessun peccato vi dislacci, 
per ciascun loco v’ abia un monistero. 


Variant followed: 

e pescator vi sieno in tal maniera 
che piglin serpi, botte e iscorpioni, 
con barche isgangherate e ma’ timoni 
siate forniti e non d’ altra maniera. 
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Vv 
DI APRILE 


Di aprile vi do vita senza lagna, 
tavani a schiera con aseni a tresca, 
raiando forte perché non v’ incresca 
quanti ne sono in Perosa o Bevagna; 


con birri romaneschi di campagna 
e ciaschadun di pugna si vi mesca, 
1e quando questo fatto non riesca 
restori i marri de pian de Romagna. 


Per danzatori vi do vegli armini, 
1 una compagna la qual peggio sona 
stormento sia a voi e non refini; 


e quel ch’en millantar si largo dona 
en ira vegna de li suoi vicini 
perché di cotal gente si rasona. 


- 


Variants followed: 

lines 7 and 8: 

e quando questo fatto vi rincresca 

urlin si forte che ciascun sen pianga. 
line 10: una tabella chioccia sempre suoni. 


VI 
DI MAGGIO 


117] maggio voglo che facciate en Cagli 
con una gente di lavoratori, 
con muli e gran distrier zoppecatori, 
per pettorali forte reste di agli; 


intorno questo siano gran bagli 

di villan scapiglati e cridatori, 

dei qual resolvan si fatti sudori 

che turben I’aire si che mai non cagli. 


Poi altri vilan facendo mance 
di cepolle porrate e di marroni 
usando in questo gran cavazze e ciance; 


en gilt letame et in alto forconi, 
massari e vegle baciarsi le guance, 
di pecore e di porci si rasoni. 
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1 Variant followed: 

Di maggio vi dono di molti cavalli 
che tutti quanti sien zoppicatori, 
habbian pelato la testa e gropponi; 
per pettorale habbiate reste d’agli. 


e ’ntorno a questo sien gran ridde e balli 
di villan scapigliati gridatori, 

che di loro escan si fatti sudori 

che ’1 senso appuzzi e gli occhi vostri abbagli. 


VII 
DI GIUGNO 


Di giugno siate in tale campagnetta 
che ve sien corbi et arghironcelli, 
le chiane intorno senza caravelli, 
entro nel mezo v’abia una isoletta; 


di la qual esca si forte venetta, 

che mille parte faccia e ramicelli 
d’aqua di solfo cotta in gorgoncelli, 
si ch’ella adaqui ben tal contradetta; 


Sorbi e pruni acerbi siano lie, 
nespole crude e cornie savorose, 
le rughe sian fangose e strette vie; 


le genti ve sian nere e gavinose, 
e faccianvesi tante villanie 
che a dio e al mondo siano noglose. 


Vill 
DI LUGLO 


Di luglo vo’ che sia cotal brigata 
1en Arestano con vin di pantani 
con aque salse et aceti soprani, 
carne di porco grassa appeverata; 


€ poi di retro a questo una insalata 
di salvie e ramerin per star pid sani, 
carne de volpe guascotta a due mani, 
1e, a cui piacesse, drieto cavolata; 


Con panni grossi lunghi d’eremita, 
1e sia si forte e terribil el caldo 
1¢com’a il sol leone a la fenita; 
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et un brutto converso per castaldo 
1avaro che si appaghi de tal vita; 
la mogle a ciascadun sia in manovaldo. 


1 Variants followed: 
line 2: stea in val di Chiana con vin di pantano. 
line 8: e pan di fave e paniccia fumata. 
line 10: stando poi a mieter per quel caldo. 
line 11: con panni grossi e lunghi da romita. 
line 13: e uno che si pianga della vita. 


IX 
DI AGOSTO 


1 Di agosto vi reposo en aire bella 
en Sinegallia che mi par ben fina, 
il giorno si vi do per medicina 
che chavalchate trenta migliatella, 


e tutti en trottier magri senza sella 
sempre lunga un’aqua de sentina, 
da laltra parte si facci tonnina 
poi ritornando a pozzo di macella; 


E se ben cotal pozzo non vi annasa, 
mettovi en Chiusi la citta sovrana 
si stanchi tutti da non diffare l’asa; 


la borsa di ciascuno stretta e vana, 
e stare come lupi a bocha pasa 
tornando en Siena un die la semana. 


1 Variant followed, or rather added: 
a Talamon per lungo la marina. 


x 
DI SETTEMBRE 


Di settembre vi do gioielli alquanti: 
agoré, fusa, cumino et aslieri, 
nottole, chieppe con nibbi lamieri, 
archi da lana bistorti e pesanti, 


asiuoli, barbagianni, alocchi tanti 
quanti ne son de qui a Monpeslieri, 
guanti di lana, borse da braghieri, 
stando cosi a vostra donna davanti; 
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E sempre questo comparare e vendere, 
con tali mercadanti il pit usando 
e di settembre tal diletto prendere; 


e per Siena entro gir alto cridando: 
moia chi cortesia vuole defendere, 
che i Salimbeni antichi li dier bando. 


XI 
DI OTTOBRE 


Di ottobre vi conseglo senza fallo 
che nella Faltarona dimorate, 
1e de le frutta che vi son mangiate; 
a rigle grande non vi canta gallo. 


chiare l’aque vi son come cristallo, 
or bevete figliuoli e restorate; 
uccellar bono é a’ varchi en veritate, 
1che farete nel collo nervo e callo; 


1In quell’ aire che é sottile e fina 
ben stanno en Pisa pit chiari i pisani, 
e’l genovese lungo la marina; 


prender el mio consiglo non siate vani; 
arrosto vi daré mesto con strina, 
che ’1 sentiranno i piedi con le mani. 


Variants followed: 

line 3: castagne e ghiande, e non vi canti gallo. 
line 7: delle zenzale vi sia in quantitate. 

line 8: lassi: farete con l’inverno il callo. 


the sestet: 

A terza vi leviate la mattina, 
non vi laviate né viso né mani, 
l’aglio uccide i bachi e ’1 corpo affina; 


se fate questo sarete pili sani 
che pesce in acqua chiara di marina; 
seguite gli appetiti come cani. 


XII 
DI NOVEMBRE 


Di novembre vi metto en un gran stagno 
in qual parte pitt pO fredda pianeta, 
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con quella poverta che non si aqueta 
1di moneta acquistar che fa gran danno; 


ogni buona vivanda ve sia in banno, 
1per lume faceline de verdeta, 
castagne con mele aspre di Gaeta, 

1 stando tutti ensieme en briga e lagno; 


Fuoco non vi sia mai ma fango e gesso, 
1se non alquanti luochi di rimiti 
che sia di venti migla lo piii presso; 


de vin di carne del tutto sforniti, 
schernendo voi qual é pit: laido biesso 
vegendovi star tutti si sguarniti. 


1 Variants followed: 
line 4: e neve e acqua piova sempre e gragno. 
line 6: pan di saggina cotto a paglia trita. 
line 8: havendo in odio ciascun il compagno. 
line 10: case vi sieno a modo di romiti. 


XIII 
DI DECEMBRE 


Di decembre vi pongo en un pantano 
con fango, ghiaccio et ancor panni pochi, 
per vostro cibo fermo fave e mochi, 
per oste abiate un troio maremmano; 


un cuocho brutto secho tristo e vano 
ve dia colli guascotti e quigli pochi, 
e qual tra voi a lumi dadi o rochi 
tenuto sia come tra savii un vano; 


Panni rotti vi do e debrilati, 
appresso questo ogni omo en capegli, 
botti de vin da montanar fallati; 


e chi.ve mira si se meravigli 
vedendovi si brutti e rabbuffati, 
tornando in Siena cusi bei fancegli. 








EUSTORG DE BEAULIEU, A DISCIPLE OF MAROT 


(Continued from page 218) 


V. BEAULIEU AS A SATIRIST OF LEGAL PROCEDURE 


T is as a censor of the corruption of law-courts that Beaulieu 
makes his entry into the literary world. In 1529, after having 
won his case at the court of Bordeaux, he published his first work, 
the Gestes des Solliciteurs de Proces. In this poem Beaulieu gives 
a very minute description of the delays of justice,—a favorite sub- 
ject with his predecessors, the Rhétoriqueurs. The “ farces et sot- 
ties” popularized the theme and gave rise to the great output of 
poetry censuring abuses.*® 
Beaulieu falls in line with his contemporaries in the arraignment 
of the abuses of justice, but he outdoes them in his very detailed and 
rather humorous picture of them. After opening with an apology 
to the judges, he entreats them, the lawyers and the minor court offi- 
cials to be just with their clients. His aim is to put into writing, he 
tells us, the grievances, losses and tribulations of those who often 
through no fault of their own, are compelled to go to court. He 
states that if one wanted to write about all the troubles involved, it 
would probably take more than a hundred years. It is madness, 
Beaulieu continues, to think that for the slightest wrong done to 
us we are obliged to begin a law-suit. We are often led on by 


99 An article reproducing the complete text of the Gestes was published in 
the Romanic Review, vol. II, No. 3. To the examples there given might be 
added, Arena, Meygra Entreprisa Catoloqui Imperatoris, A.D. 1536, first edition 
published in 1537, 12mo, Bibl. Nat., 8° Ye 134 (re-edited at Lyons in 1760 by N. 
Bonafous; published in the Bibl. proveng., Aix, 1860), p. 122 et sqq.:— 


Playdegiare volens, borsas ferrare memento. 
Argentum, plumbum semper habere decet. 


Marot writes on the subject of law-suits, 


Pas ne diront, qu’impossible leur semble, 

D’estre Chrestien & plaideur tout ensemble. (Enfer, ed. 1702, p. 38.) 
Coquillart treats of the same subject, Guvres, ed. Charles d’Héricault, Paris, 
1857, vol. i, p. 179, vol. ii, p. 7. 
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false hopes of having speedy justice. The judge must be urged 
and entreated to give a hasty hearing, and generally one remains 
outside his door like a fool, without having accomplished what one 
set out to obtain from him. The lawyers are the next to be implored 
to take charge of the case, and they often turn a deaf ear unless 
they are bribed with money. The recorder is the next in rank to 
whom one must appeal, and he too pays no attention to the poor 
client unless he has ready money. When the case is finally drawn 
up, he waits a week or more, often with empty stomach, until the 
judge deigns to notice him. He keeps putting the wretch off from 
one day to another, not once, twice, or thrice, but long enough for 
him to see the whole city and its beautiful buildings! Then there 
follows in the poem a list, which rivals that of Scapin, of technical 
terms designating various documents connected with legal pro- 
cedure: 

Payer nous fault aussi force escriptures, 

C’est a scauoir instrumens et procures, 

Appoinctemens, contractz, lettres royaulx, 

Et tant d’exploictz de ces sergens loyaulx, 

Congez, deffaulx, demandes, et defenses, 

Seaulx, contredict, actes, signetz, dispenses, 

Doubles rapportz, cas d’opposition, 

Causes aussi de recusations, etc., etc. . . . 


Et autres cas selon les grans exces, 

Et qualité de aucuns diuers proces 

Ausquelz n’a trou que on n’y trouue cheuille, 
Dont d’auoir droit chascun raille et babille.*°° 


After having paid for all these papers, if our case was not tried 
in the lower court, we ask that it be taken to the “ parlement,” and 
we again give gold or silver, in exchange for which we are told 
which documents our opponents intend to produce against us. As 
for consultations, advices and probations, Beaulieu relates that even 
ten are not sufficient, and that for each one we must lay out money. 
Then if the counsellor orders the client to continue his suit, in three 
months or more he receives a document on parchment or wax, giving 
the history of the case, that is, if he is willing to pay for it! All this 


100 Moliére, Fourberies de Scapin, Act II, scene 8. 
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having been done, the case is given to other lawyers, and a “ libelle 
appellatoire” is drawn up so that the court may be better able to 
understand the case. This too must be heavily paid for in fine 
crowns. Then the lawyer’s bag must be handed over to some literary 
man, one of the gentlemen of the court, asking him to present the 
case to the first, second or third president. It often happens that 
when the plaintiff comes to his door to find out whether the work 
has been done, he is told to move on, and not to return until sent 
for; but if the valet is generously tipped, he is treated with great 
respect, and his grievance is listened to. However, if the unfortu- 
nate “ solliciteur”’ has been greatly delayed, he often finds, upon re- 
turning to his inn, that another has eaten his meal; and if he com- 
plains to the landlady, she will make him pay for it just the same. 
He then goes to the stable to see if his horse has been fed, and he 
is always sure of finding it without hay and attached to a short 
tether. But he must not lose his patience, and if he is in need of 
money he will try to sell the horse, for the lot of the solicitor is to 
wait and wait, though it be four months or more since he has come 
from home, and though every limb ache from trotting about from 
one official to another. 

After much delay the case is ready to be concluded, and the poor 
plaintiffs stand, their faces wrinkled with fear, waiting for the deci- 
sion; for it often happens that they are worsted. If, however, they 
win, they must have plenty of money at hand in order more efficiently 
to prove to their opponents that they, the petitioners, were in the 
right. Then there are various expenses to pay, such as the fees of 
the lawyers and others; besides, in order to carry out the decree of 
the court, they again have to go through very complicated proceed- 
ings and await another decree. Wherefore, Beaulieu adds, the per- 
son is very fortunate who has no law-suit. He prays that God, 
who sees all, may take from men the rashness and false hope of re- 
sorting to law without a very good reason, or at least without a well- 
filled pocket, for this is essential when one is in need: 


Pour faire fin, le plus seur seroit bien, 
De laisser perdre une part de son bien, 
Que de plaider, veu que sans menterie 
Proces n’est rien qu’une grand Diablerie, 
Ung Purgatoire, ou plustost ung Enfer, 
Que disons nous? Mais est ung Lucifer 
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Qui (comme on dict) tout iour renge ses Chaynes, 
Et ne paruient iamais hors de ses peynes. 

Fuyez, fuyez, fuyez (donc) ces Proces, 

Et a dormir plustost vous exercez, 

Fuyez ces Plaidz, car c’est une despence 

Dont aulcung n’a que Dueil pour recompense. 

Or donq, a toutz & toutes souuiendra 

De les fuyr, et bien vous en viendra. 


The Gestes des Solliciteurs is, as we see, a long-drawn-out poem. 
Its style is sometimes awkward, heavy, and monotonous. The mean- 
ing is often sacrificed for the rhyme. What distinguishes it from 
other poems of its kind is the purely personal element, the human 
touches, the description of every-day things. Its greatest merit is 
that it gives us an insight into at least one phase of life of the six- 
teenth century. To return to the subject of its style, the poem shows 
that there was little or no distinction between the verse and the prose 
of the early part of this period. We cannot, therefore, apply to the 
Gestes any of the standards of modern poetry. As a historical docu- 
ment, sparkling with life, more vivid, perhaps, than any chronicle 
can ever hope to be, the work is of prime importance. 

The Pater et Ave des Solliciteurs, likewise referred to in a previ- 
ous chapter,’°’ is a sequel to the Gestes. It is in the form of a 


101 RoMANIC Review, vol. v, p. 268. This use of the “prayer” is very com- 
mon. Henry Guy, in his Ecole des Rhétoriqueurs (Histoire de la Poésie Fran- 
caise au XVI¢ Siécle), Paris, 1910, p. 95, says: 

“Voila donc de nouvelles preuves de la dextérité des rhétoriqueurs. Ajoutez 
que ces hommes adroits étaient de trés doctes hommes: ayant fait presque tous 
de fortes études, ils connaissaient 4 merveille le latin, et ’idée, en conséquence, 
devait leur venir d’utiliser cette langue pour leurs jeux métriques, d’enrichir la 
littérature de quelques poémes latins-francais. Et nous les avons, ces poémes. 
Certains, oi: domine le francais, ne sont, a vrai dire, que discrétement agrémentés 
de mots ou de bouts de phrases provenant, en général, du Pater, de Ave Maria, 
des autres priéres catholiques.” 

We find an example of the same thing as early as Huon le roi de Cambray’s 
Li Ave Maria en Roumans (Les Classiques francais du moyen age, Paris, 1913, 
number 13, p. 16). In Crétin, Chantz royaulx | oraisons et aultres petits trai- 
tectez faitz | et composez par feu de bonne memoire maistre Guillaume Cretin 
en | son vivant chantre de la saincte chapelle royale a Paris | et tresorier du voie de 
Vincennes, Auec Privilege, etc. Galliot du Pre, Paris, 1527 (privilege to print 
granted March 16, 1526), 8vo, Bibl. Nat., Inv. Rés. 1256, fol. 20 v°, Oraison de la 
Vierge Marie. Cf. also, Montaiglon, Recueil de poésies frangaises des xv® et xvi® 
siécles, Paris, 1855-1878, vol. ix (1865), p. 191, L’Ave Maria des Espaignolz; Le 
Pater Noster en Chanson, etc. 
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prayer, and very similar in spirit to the first poem. In a rondeau at 
the end of the Pater et Ave, Beaulieu inveighs very strongly against 
the inventor, as he puts it, of law-suits: 


Au plus parfond du creux lac plutonique, 

Ou la puante caterue diabolique 

Faict residence (et aux plus bas fossez), 

Soit colloque l’inuenteur des proces. 

Pour a iamais, en estre pacifique, 

Dans Acheron l’hydeux fleue aquatique, 

Puisse escouter de Vulcan la musique. 

Et qu’on ly plonge tant qu’il soit plusque assez, 
Au plus parfond. 

Au gouffre ou gist Demogorgon I’antique, 

Soyent par cruelle morsure draconique 

Ses oz et membres Rompuz et Conquassez, 

Puis par le chien Cerberus friquassez, 

Et mys au centre du Chaos tartarique, 
Au plus parfond. 


Both the last passage cited from the Gestes and the rondeau from 
the Pater et Ave, smack decidedly of the mystery plays. In the 
former the poet compares law-suits to the Grand Dyablerie, one of 
the most popular of the plays. The “lac plutonique,” the “ puante 
caterue diabolique,” the “ fossez,” the “ fleuve aquatique,” the “ gouf- 
fre,” are all accessories of the “mysteries,” and show Beaulieu’s 
familiarity with at least the commonest plays of the time.'°? 


VI.—TuHE INFLUENCE OF THE RHETORIQUEURS AND OF MAROT ON 
BEAULIEU.—Les Divers Rapportz. 


Whatever poetic talents Beaulieu may have had before coming to 
Lyons, it was his contact, either personal or indirect, with the poets 


102 For the Dyablerie see Les Fréres Parfaict, Histoire du Théatre Frangais, 
Paris, 1745-1749, vol. ii, p. 98: “La Déablerie. . . . Le Livre de la Déablerie de 
Maistre Eloy d’Arnernal qui traicte comment Sathan faict démonstrence a Lucifer 
de tous les maulx que les Mondains font selon leurs étatz, vacations et mestiers ; 
& comment il les tire 4 dampnation. Ce Poéme a été composé vers l’année 1500. 
Nous ne pouvons pas assurer qu’il ait été représenté sur aucun Théatre.” The 
first edition was that of Michel le Noir, Paris, privilege to print dated the 29th 
of January, 1507. It was later printed under the title of the Grant Dyablerie 
at Paris, Veuve Trepperel, quarto, and contained from 20,000 to 22,000 verses. 
Rabelais mentions it in Book v, chap. xiii. 
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of that city which brought about the development of his gifts. In 
the Gestes des Solliciteurs we saw him as a keen observer and critic 
of the conditions of the day. But this work consists simply of 
rimed prose. Now we find him eagerly studying the poetry of his 
contemporaries, learning new forms, assimiliating new ideas, and 
finally producing poems which rank with some of the best of Marot 
and his disciples. 


In 1537 he published at Lyons the volume of poems entitled Les 
Divers Rapportz.°* 


A large part of the volume is devoted to rondeaux, the subjects 
of which connect Beaulieu with the school of the Rhétoriqueurs 
rather than with the Marot of the second period—for the first pro- 
ductions of Marot barely differed from those of his predecessors. 


103 (4) Les Divers | Rapportz. | Contenant Plusieurs | Rondeaulx Dixains, 
& Ballades | sur divers propos, Chansons, Epi- | stres, Ensemble une du cog a 
lasne, | et une aultre de lasne au cog, Sept | Blasons anatomiques du corps 
fe- | minin, Lexcuse du corps pudique | contre le blason des blasonneurs des | 
membres feminins, La Responce du | blasonneur duc... a Paucteur de lapo | 
logie contre luy, Noms & surnoms tournez, Gestes, Pater & Aue des | solliciteurs 
de proces, Aultre Pater| de la ville & cite de Lectore en Ar-| maignac, Le In 
manus du Peuple sur | le deluge quil craignoit Iadis avenir, | Et aussi ung aultre 
In manus sur la | grande famine qui regna lan Mille cing cens vingt & neuf 
(mesmement au pays|de Guyenne) Oraisons a Iesuchrist Epita-| phes, Une 
deploration, Et aulcuns dictz des | Trespassez incitatifz a penser a la mort, Le 
tout composé par M. Eustorg,| DE BEAULIEU, Natif de la ville de Beaulieu, 
au bas pays | de Lymosin. Protestation & excuse dudict M. Eustorg de Beau | 
lieu, touchant son present Opuscule. Imprimez nouuellement a Lyon par Pierre 
de Sainct-Lucie (dict le Prince) demeurant pres nostre Dame de Confort, 1537. 
Small 8vo, 150 pages, table, errata, acrostic. Municipal Library of Versailles, 
fonds Goujet, No. 248. 

There still exist three copies of this edition, one in the library of the city 
of Troyes (incomplete), one in the municipal library of Versailles (the above), 
and a third copy in the library of the British Museum (Cat. Grenville, I, 65). 

(B) A copy of the second edition of the Divers Rapportz is to be found in 
Munich, K. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, P. O. Gall, 8vo, 208: Les divers RAP- 
PORTZ. Contenantz plusieurs Rondeaulx, Dizains, Ballades, Chansons, Epistres, 
Blasons, Epitaphes, & aultres ioyeusetez. Le tout compose par M. E. de Beau- 
lieu. 1540. On les vend a Paris en la rue neufue nostre Dame a Tescu de France. 
Par Alain lotrian. 

(C) Les Divers | Rapportz | Contenantz plusieurs Rondeaulx, Huictains, | 
Dixains, Ballades, Chansons, Epistres, | Blasons, Epitaphes, & aul | tres ioyeu- 
setez. Le tout compose par M. E. de Beaulieu. . . . On les vend a Paris en la 
rue neufue nostre | Dame a l’enseigne de l'escu de France. | Par Alain lotrian, 
1544, 8vo, 88 pages. Bibl. Nat., Rés. Ye. 1603 (cf. Brunet, Picot, Graesse, etc.). 
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It is timely to add here, however, that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the under-estimated Rhétoriqueurs, on the one hand, and their 
successors, the forerunners of the Pléiade, on the other, cannot be so 
closely drawn. There is no abyss between them. The development 
(from Rhétoriqueurs to Pléiade) was—like all developments—grad- 
ual and continuous. 

To his immediate predecessor, Collerye, whose works were pub- 
lished in 1536, Beaulieu is perhaps most indebted. The spirit of 
Beaulieu’s verse is very similar to that of Collerye, who in very 
sincere and most appealing terms describes his own state of poverty, 
and the faults and imperfections of others. Collerye, too, was a 
priest, and an indigent one at that—a point of resemblance between 
the two poets. Of Collerye we read: 


“ Né vers 1470 et Parisien, a ce qu’il semble, il dut s’affilier aux 
clercs du Palais, prendre part a leurs jeux et a leurs querelles 
(CEuvres, 271-6) et rimer quelques soties, quelques farces. A 
une date que nous ignorons, il entra dans les ordres, partit pour Aux- 
erre, y devint, avant 1494, secrétaire de Jean Baillet, évéque de cette 
ville jusqu’en 1513, puis de Francois de Dinteville, qui occupa le 
siége épiscopal du 3 décembre 1514 au 29 avril 1530... . Réduit a 
mendier, il tache d’émouvoir ses patrons. En somme, Roger de 
Collerye ne parvint pas 4 sortir de l’indigence, et vieillit délaissé et 
misérable. Il vivait encore en 1538. Pierre Roffet (Paris, 1536) 
avait publié ses ceuvres.”?°* 


Collerye draws his inspiration largely from Villon, but never 
attains to his height. It is mainly in the rondeausx that he excels. 
He seems to take delight in censuring the failings of others and in 
giving a touching portrayal of his own misery. It is that in his 
verse which appealed to Beaulieu and which he successfully imitated. 

Beaulieu’s rondeaux are moralising in tone. He goes through 
the whole gamut of the social scale. We find in his poems flatterers, 
loyal servants, tale-bearers, vain courtiers, unworthy office-holders, 
villains, noble souls, blasphemers, those who talk in church, those who 
esteem men only for their money, and finally those who leave their 
trades to go to war. He tells how to bring up children, how to 

104 Guy, L’Ecole des Rhétoriqueurs, Paris, 1910, p. 332. Cf. Les Geuvres de 
Maistre Roger de Collerye, contenant diverses matiéres plaines de grant recréa- 


tion et passetemps, Paris, P. Roffet, 1536, 8vo, Bibl. Nat., Rés. Ye. 1411. Also, 
Cuvres, ed. d’Héricault-Jannet, 16mo, Paris, 1885. 
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serve God; he instructs us concerning honor, law-suits, credit, truth, 
falsehood, justice, reckless spending, liberty, arrogance, conceit, 
keeping one’s promise and breaking it. In these titles one recog- 
nizes the whole output of the Rhétoriqueurs. It would be difficult to 
sift out the sources of each one, nor would it be conclusive evidence 
of their origin. In a general way it may be said that we owe this 
phase of the poetry of the early part of the sixteenth century to the 
stage—but this shall be treated in greater detail elsewhere. 

One of the favorite subjects from Villon down, was perhaps that 
of the empty purse—“ faulte d’argent” or “plate bource.” With 
some of the poets it meant going without the necessaries of life, it 
meant hunger, thirst, lack of clothing, and no home. With others 
it was disappointment in love. For instance, Bouchet states that: 


Sans argent ou chascun se fonde, 
Ne pensez rien faire en ce monde, 
Soit quant a iustice ou eglise.’” 


Jean Marot shows also the importance of money: 


En faict d’amours beau parler n’a plus lieu, 
Car sans argent vous parlez en hebrieu.*® 


Charles de Sainte-Marthe, too, complains that without money love 
is hopeless : 


Que sans Argent, Amour est mal asseuré.'*” 


Collerye was the poet par excellence of the “plate bource.” He sees 
its disadvantages from all points of view: 


Pour estre aymé il faut foncer pecune; 
Nul, tant soit beau ou aymé de fortune, 
S’il n’a argent ne se doit point renger, 
Car sans cela il seroit en danger 
De n’aquerir la grace de nesune. 


And in another place: 


105 Bouchet, Cy apres suyvent XII Rondeaulx, Paris, Denys Ianot, 1536. 
Bibl. Nat., Rés. Ye. 1637, fol. A, 7, v°, Rondeau a ceulx qui n’ont point d’argent. 

106 Jean Marot, Giuvres, Paris, Coustelier, 1723, rondeau, p. 224. 

107 Poésie Francoise, Lyon, le Prince, 1540, 8vo, Bibl. Nat., Rés. Py. 193, p. 65. 
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Argent ie n’ay, or massif ne monnoye 
Si biens beaucoup en ce monde i’auoye, 
T’eusse payé a ceulx que ie deuoye, 

Et les quelz m’ont longuement atendu.*® 


Beaulieu joined in this universal outcry against poverty: 


Vouldriez vous pire maladie 
(Voire et feust ce mesellerie) 
Que n’avoir maille ne denier? 


Pour iouer une momerie 

Telle que la grand dyablerie, 

Qui n’a argent en faict mestier, 
Vouldriez vous pire ?°° 


In another rondeau—on the usefulness of money in matters of love 
he develops the same theme: 


Argent faict beaucoup en amours, 

Si faict jeunesse, et bonne grace; 

Mais argent en peu d’espace 

Y faict plus qu’ung aultre en cent iours. 

Beau parler, gambades, & tours 

N’y vallent (pourbien qu’on les face) 
Argent.*?° 


Clément Marot, too, takes occasion to speak of the value of money 
in his “Cog a L’Asne” to Lyon Jamet: 

Un bon present 

Sert en amours plus que babils.’™ 


Jean Marot stands out as the author of a great many of these 
moralizing poems. In comparing his rondeaux with those of Beau- 
lieu, one can readily see that there is no direct borrowing on the part 
of our poet—the comparison extends to the titles alone.1** Sebas- 


108 Collerye, CEuvres (ed. d’Héricault), rondeau 21; ed. 1536, rondeau f. 
35 v°. Cf. Picot, Sotties, vol. ii, p. 152. 

109 Div. Rap., fol. 13 v°. 

110 Op. cit., rondeau 76. 

111 (Euvres, La Haye, 1702, p. 120. 

112 Cf, J. Marot, “ De promettre et tenir” (Beaulieu, “ De tenir promesse ”) ; 
“De croyre trop legierement” (Beaulieu, “De ne croire trop de legier”), and 
many others. 
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tien Brandt"** and Jean Bouchet seem to have set the fashion for 
these didactic poems in the field of poetry. Bouchet, in the Epistres 
Morales et Familieres du Trauerseur, writes concerning the treat- 
ment of children: 


Si les enfans sont de bruit & valeur, 
Pensez combien est griefue la douleur 
Quand quelque mal corporel les dissipe, 
Ou quand la mort les prend & anticipe.’™* 


He entreats the parents to be kind to them. Beaulieu is an advocate 
of judicial chastising : 


Les pere & mere, en lassant leur mesnage 

Sans chastier ont ung beau tesmoignage 

En Salomon, qu’en termes triumphans , 

Dict que c’est eulx que hayssent leurs enfans. . . . 


Qui les chastie il monstre qu’il est sage.**® 


Beaulieu gives a rather humorous picture of what must have been 
a common practice in his time, that of talking in church: 


Pour babiller quand on est a l’eglise, 

Et marchander fut deffendue la guise 

Par Iesuchrist, quand chassa les vendeurs 

Et mist a bas les tables des changeurs 

Qui commettoient faictz dignes de reprise. 
Mais auiourdhuy son faict quelque entreprise, 

C’est dans le temple, auquel chascun s’aduise 

D’en tenir plaid, quoy qu’on deust estre ailleurs 

Pour babiller. 

Femmes aussi ont quelque mode apprise 

D’y quaqueter comme une pye prise, 

113 Brandt, La grand nef des folz du monde en laquelle chascun homme sage 
prenant plaisir de lire les passages des hystoires, &c., Lyons, Juste, 1529, one vol. 
small folio, Bibl. Nat., Py. 2. 281. Some of the titles in the book are: “De la 
doctrine des enfans” (fol. xiii) ; “ Des raporteurs detracteurs et litigieux” (fol. 
ix); “De prendre credit”; “Des blasphemes contre Jesu Crist”; “Des dela- 
teurs et vains raporteurs” (fol. xxxi), etc. 

114 Bouchet, Bibl. Nat., Rés. Y. 4540, Epistre viii; fol. 24, Epistre aux peres 
& meres pour bien traicter & gouuerner leurs enfans. 

115 Div, Rap., rond. 31, also “ sur le propos du precedent,” rond. 32. 
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(Lors que deburoient offrir 4 Dieu leurs cueurs) 
En regardant ung tas de gaudisseurs 
Qui font les tours attendant la remise, 

Pour babiller.*** 


He is rather sceptical about the reward of virtue—the flatterers, he 
says, always get into the good graces of their masters, while the 
loyal servants, who speak frankly, are despised.""*7 The court, too, 
is the subject of a great deal of criticism on the part of our author. 
What is the use of being called “monsieur” and of getting chilled 
to the bone in serving a lord and in running errands for him in 
cold, wind and rain? (rond. 2, fol. 2 v°). Truth, too, seems to 
have no place in society; falsehood always triumphs: 


Pour dire vray sainct lehan perdit la teste, 
Si ferez vous qui dictes verité, 
Ou pour le moins perdrez auctorité, 
Biens, & honneurs, qu’en mentant maint acqueste, 
Le temps n’est plus qu’on face chere & feste 
Aux vrays disans, car Dieu fut mal traicté 
Pour dire vray.**® 


The portrait of Justice, according to Beaulieu, can be better painted 
in gold and silver than drawn with a pencil or sketched in colors. 
It is no longer the office of a painter but that of a silversmith to 
represent it! 

Et ne fault pas qu’ung tel ouurier soit nice, 

Car s’il aduient qu’ung peu la main luy glisse, 

Ou n’ayt couleur d’or, ou d’argent qui vaille, 

Pour en iouyr il fauldra que l’esmaille 

Autour des doigtz, & puis les luy garnisse 

D’or, & d’argent.**® 


Everything, Beaulieu says, is at the disposal of the rich—every one 
tells the rich man, “ monsieur, dieu vous doint ioye,” and offers him 
money or whatever he may happen to need, while the poor man is 
sent on with the consolation that God will provide for him!**° 

116 Op. cit., rond, 20, f. 10. 

117 Op. cit., rond. 3, fol. 2 v°. Cf., also, Collerye, ed. d’Héricault, p. 160: 
Ballade Contre les flatteurs de Court. 

118 Op. cit., rond. 9, “de Vérité et Mensonge.” 

119 Op. cit., f. 8 v°. 

120 Op. cit., rond. 27, f. 13. 
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Contrary to the majority of his contemporaries and successors, 
Beaulieu praises the art of medicine: 


Salomon en faict beaulx rapportz 
En la saincte Bible ou il signe 
Que l’homme sage ne abhomine 
Medecine en ses confortz 

Apres Dieu.’** 


Three poems on death show that Beaulieu is not incapable of deep 
feeling. He handles the subject with no little delicacy. For example, 
the rondeau on the death of the poet’s mother, which was quoted in 
a preceding chapter.?** 

Among the persons to whom Beaulieu dedicated some of his 
rondeaux we find the celebrated painter Corneille of Lyons, who 
made portraits of the sons of Francis I., of Jacqueline de Rohan, of 
Marguerite de France, Madeleine de France, Claude de France, and 
many others.’** He was one of the most popular portrait painters 
of the sixteenth century. Brantdéme, in the “ Dames Galantes,” tells 
of the visit paid by Catherine de Médicis to Corneille, and the pleas- 
ure it gave her to contemplate in his studio her portrait as well as 
those of her children. The museum of Versailles contains the 
greater number of his paintings. Beaulieu says of Corneille (or 
Cornylle, as he calls him) : 


Pour bien tirer ung personnage au vif 
Ung painctre dict Cornylle est aloué, 
Et de plusieurs extimé & loué, 
N’auoir en France aucun comparatif. 
Car veu son oeuure on dict de cueur hastif 
C’est tel, c’est telle, O l"homme bien doué 
Pour bien tirer. 
Bref, ce qu’il painct monstre ung incarnatif 
Qu’on diroit chair, dont il est aduoué, 
N’auoir eu per, puis le temps de Noé, 
Non Apelles, iadis superlatif 
Pour bien tirer.’™* 


121 Op. cit., rond. 49, fol. 23, “ A la louenge de l'art de medecine.” 

122 Rom. Rev., vol. v, p. 255. 

128 Cf, Léon Horsin-Déon, Les Portraitistes francais de la Renaissance, 1483- 
1627, Paris, 1888, p. ro1; cf., also, Montaiglon, Nouvelles Archives de Art, 1872, 
p. 110, etc. 

124 Div. Rap., rond. 69. 
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Were we to judge portraitists solely by the standard set up by Beau- 
lieu in the first part of his poem many artists would doubtless deserve 
the name of “great.” Fortunately in estimating Corneille’s por- 
traits, our poet is not content that one can recognize the sitter, but 
adds a criterion of a more exacting nature. Corneille, he declares, 
“ monstre ung incarnatif Qu’on diroit chair”! 

In Beaulieu’s verse there is very little which shows any direct 
borrowing from Italian sources. We find none of the conceits 
which had already become rather well known to the poets of his 
time. The only poem, indeed, in the whole collection which sug- 
gests any Italian influence is the following, in which we find the 
theme of the voluntary prisoner: 


Prisonnier suis, 4 maintz aultres contraire, 
Car leur vueil est d’estre loing de leur garde, 
Et i’ay desir que la mienne me garde, 

Pour des prisons de soulcy me deffaire, 

D’un en bonté & beaulté singuliere 
(De qui le temps de la voyr trop me tarde) 

Prisonnier suis. 

Nostre alliance est que ie me declaire 

Son prisonnier, & qui bien y regarde 

Ma garde elle est, mais mal me contregarde, 

Car son absence est cause qu’en misere 
Prisonnier suis.**® 


Beaulieu differs but little from his predecessors in the choice of 
subjects but the absence of love poeims sets him apart from most of 
his contemporaries. The reader may also be willing to admit that 
the threadbare themes of the Rhétoriqueurs when handled by Beau- 
lieu seem to have more life and less artificiality. We are not so con- 
scious of the mechanism behind them. There is one thing which 
makes Beaulieu conspicuous and that is his love and appreciation of 


125 Op. cit., rond. 88, “ D’ung prisonnier contraire aux aultres.” Cf. Marot, 
Elégie I, p. 47 (ed. 1702) : 
Finalement avec le Roy mon maistre, 
Delas les monts prisonnier se vit estre 
Mon triste corps, navré en grand souffrance, 
Mais quant au cueur, puis tu es la garde 
De sa prison, d’en sortir il n’ha garde 
Car telle prison luy semble plus heureuse .. . 
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nature. The beauty of nature played but little part in the lives of the 
people of the sixteenth century—at any rate they seldom wrote of it. 
We find almost no landscape description. For Beaulieu nature is a 
source of inspiration and also of physical comfort. He writes of the 
forest : 
En la forest a mainte chose, 
En la forest on se repose, 
En la forest faict beau chasser, 
Beau chanter, beau le temps passer, 
Beau composer en Rhyme & Prose. 
Tous motz ioyeulx on y propose, 
On y rid, on raille, on marmose, 
Et s'il pleut on vient s’adresser 
En la forest. 
Maint connin y est en sa crose, 
Et maint Ruysseau qui l’herbe arrose, 
Sur laquelle on se vient coucher 
Au temps nouveau sans se fascher 
Ou mainte pensée est declose’”* 
En la forest. 


A dixain in the same vein extols the usefulness of the barn, while a 
third praises the shade of the vine-arbor, not without appreciating 
the juice of the grape: 


Il n’est que l’ombre de la treille 

Pour se rafreschir plaisemment, 

Et ny a umbre sa pareille 

Ne qui tienne plus freschement, 

Et si est saine grandement, 

Puis tronc, branches, fruictz et la fueille, 
(Mais qu’en leur saison on les cueille) 
Tout est a ’homme secourable, 

Et (qui est de plus grand merueille) 
Leur liqueur est tres prouffitable.’** 


One of the few evidences that our poet knew Latin is a rather 
clumsy translation of an anacreontic poem by Melancthon: 


126 Div, Rap., rond. 92, f., 37 v°, “A la louenge de la forest.” 
127 Op. cit., dix. 7, “ De ’ombre de la treille.” 
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Ung iour aduint que Cupido du ciel, 

Pour se repaistre en bas voulut descendre, 

En ung verger, ou des mouches a miel 
Auoient leurs nidz (pour de leur liqueur prendre), 
Mais une mousche au furt le vint surprendre, 
Et luy picqua les mains tant qu’il seigna ; 
Lors de douleur de ses piedz trepigna, 

Et a Venus feiste plaincte de l’iniure, 

Qui s’en mocqua (disant), filz que craigna 
Ton corps la mouche, alors que t’empoigna, 
Veu que toy seul blesses toute nature ??** 


A poem entitled “Cinq Placquars mys par les dictz painctres le 
iour de la feste du Sacrement audit an (1536) autour de l’eschaffault 
ot ilz iouerent le Murmurement & fin de Chore, Dathan, et Abiron,” 
together with a ballade “pour dire par ung personnage, au com- 
mencement de l’histoire moralle de l'enfant prodigue,” brings us to 
the question whether Beaulieu was also a dramatic author. Beau- 
champs, in his Recherches sur les théatres de France, reprints the 
two poems of Beaulieu, with the following statement : 


“Les deux piéces que je viens de transcrire, servent a le faire in- 
sérer parmi les poétes dramatiques qui ont précédé le premier age 
de la comédie; il est incertain si le Murmurement de Choré, Dathan 
& Abiron est de lui, ce qui pourtant est assez vraisemblable. A 
l’égard de la moralité de l'enfant prodigue, le fait n’est plus clair; 
Du Verdier en indique une édition 4 Lyon, Benoist Chaussard sans 
datte, et si cette édition est différente de l’histoire de l'enfant pro- 
digue attribuée 4 Antoine Tyron, par La Croix du Maine & im- 
primée selon lui 4 Anvers en 1584 sous le titre de comédie, il y a 
apparence que |’édition citée par du Verdier est celle de la moralité 

128 Op. cit., Amor Mellilegus, Philip Melanthon commencant, E paruo alueolo 
&c, traduict par L’aucteur comme s’ensuyt, f. 49. Cf. Melancthon, Opera Omnia, 
Halle, 1842, vol. x, p. 486: 

E parvo alveolo furantem mella procacem 

Fixit apis puerum Veneris, degitosque tenellos 
Vulnere non uno laceravit, saucia laeso 

Intumuit que manus, verum puer ipse doloris 
Impatiens, plodensque solum pernicibus alisis 
Subuolat ad matrem, digitos monstratque cruentes, 
Quantula ait, volucris mortalis vulnere fecit, 
Mater ait ridens, tantillus qualis saepe 

Vulnera das puer, ac apibus non corpore praestas. 
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faite par Eustorg; il faudroit pour en mieux juger, avoir vu les 
deux éditions, & je n’ai vu ni l’une ni |’autre.’””2?® 


We see that first Beauchamps, speaking of the “ Enfant Prodigue,” 
says that though it is uncertain whether Eustorg was its author, yet 
it is probable. A little later he seems to consider it a positive fact. 
One can reasonably suppose that the author of the prologue presented 
his own piece to the public; that this was the case cannot be proved. 
We presume that had the mystery been written by Beaulieu he would 
have taken care to mention the fact, as he did with all his other 
compositions. It is also very natural to suppose that Beaulieu, as a 
poet, was asked to write the prologue to the play, especially as we 
have seen that he was somewhat interested in the theatre. It is also 
just as possible that Beaulieu’s prologue was never even read at the 
performance of the play.’*” 


129 Beauchamps, Recherches sur les théatres de France (Paris, Prault pére, 
1735, 2 vols.), vol. i, p. 151. 

130 For the Enfant prodigue cf. Bibliothéque francaise de la Croix du Maine 
et Du Verdier, articles Ant. Tryon and Enfant. Also, Léris, Le dictionnaire 
portatif, historique et littéraire des thédtres, &c. (Paris, Jombert, 1763), article 
Enfant. Cf. Brunet and his Supplément, and Barbier, Dictionnaire des ouvrages 
anonymes, 3d edition, 1879, 4 vols., 8vo. The morality which some authors at- 
tribute to Beaulieu is Le Mirouer et example Moralle des enfans ingratz pour 
lesquelz les peres et meres se destruisent pour les augmenter qui a la fin les 
descognoissent (Brunet, article Miroiry. There is extant an edition published 
at Lyons by Rigaud in 1589, 16mo. The first edition, from the library of La 
Valliére, is now in the library Méjanes at Aix-en-Provence. It was reprinted at 
Aix in 1836 (12mo, 66 copies). Rigoley de Juvigny attributes this play to Antoine 
Tyron. The Abbé Mercier de Saint Léger, in one of his notes, says that Beau- 
lieu may be its author, and M. Rouard, the librarian at Aix, accepts this attribu- 
tion. (Cf. Notice sur la bibliothéque d’Aix, Aix, 1831, p. 196; also Brunet.) 
Barbier and Brunet repeat this opinion without contradicting it, and make the 
observation that one must not confuse the “ Enfant ingrat” with the “ Enfant 
prodigue,” translated by Tyron from the Latin of Macropedius. According to 
Clément-Simon (p. 41 of ‘the article on Beaulieu, from which most of this infor- 
mation is taken) both of the bibliographers erred—“ La Moralle des enfans 
ingrats n’a pour auteur ni Antoine Tyron ni Eustorg de Beaulieu. Nous vien- 
drons tout a l’heure 4 Tyron: En ce qui touche Eustorg et son prologue, le titre 
seul de ‘enfans ingrats’ indique que le sujet est distinct de "histoire de l’enfant 
prodigue. La fable n’a aucun rapport avec la parabole évangélique. II s’agit 
d’un enfant pour lequel ses pére et mére se sont dépouillés au point d’étre réduits 
a la mendicité. L’enfant refuse de les recevoir, les renie et leur fait jeter du 
pain de ses chiens. Dieu le punit, sa figure est changée en crapaud. II est alors 
touché de repentir, mais il ne peut étre absous, et sur la pri¢re de sa mére, que 
par le pape lui-méme. L’enfant ‘iigrat est riche, marié a la fille d’un grand 
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In the prologue, having the form of a ballade, Beaulieu exhorts 
all persons to refrain from “ noyse,” so that they can hear the story 
of the foolish child who dissipated all his father’s wealth: 


seigneur; c’est son opulence qui fait ressortir son ingratitude. Aucun rapport 
avec l’enfant prodigue de l’Evangile, celui de la ballade-prologue d’Eustorg dont 
le refrain est 
Ung jeune fils de parens mal instruit, 
Mist au bordeau le bien qu’eust de son pére. 


La moralle des enfans ingrats n’est pas davantage d’Antoine Tyron. Cette 
attribution de Rigoley de Juvigny est erronnée, comme le déclare Brunet. D’aprés 
La Croix-du-Maine, Tyron est l’auteur da |’ ‘Histoire de l’enfant prodigue,’ 
réduitte et estendue en forme de comédie et nouvellement traduitte du latin en 
francois, par Ant. Tyron. Anvers, 1564. (Cf. La Croix-du-Maine, art. Ant. 
Tyron; also Du Verdier, Enfant Prodigue, and Brunet, Macropedius.) 

Cette comédie est-elle traduite de Macropedius (Lanckvelde), hollandais, 
comme Il’indiquent Brunet, Barbier et autres, ou de Gnapheus (Volder), aussi 
hollandais, comme l’assure La Monnoye sur La Croix-du-Maine? .La question 
n’est pas de notre sujet. Mais cette traduction ni méme l’original latin n’avaient 
paru en 1537, date de la publication des Divers rapports. Rigoley d¢ Juvigny dit 
avec raison que c’est une autre ‘ Histoire de l’enfant prodigue’ et non celle-ci 
qui peut étre attribuée 4 Eustorg de Beaulieu.” (Clément-Simon, p. 41.) 

There is an “ Enfant prodigue par personnaiges, nouvellement translaté de 
latin en francois selon le texte de l’Evangile. Et lui bailla son pére sa part 
laquelle il despendit meschamment avec de folles femmes.” Paris, n. d., 4to, 
Goth, toff. This copy belonged to the library La Valliére. Brunet, following 
the catalogue of Soleinne (Catalogue des livres de M. de Soleinne par le Biblio- 
phile Jacob, 1843-1844, 5 vols.), cites another edition, published at Rouen (n. d. 
and 2off., 4to), which he takes to be a reproduction of the preceding, even though 
there is a variant in the end of the title. 

The Bibliographie de Bure (Cat. de la Bibliographie de M. le duc de La 
Valliére, Premiére partie, Guillaume de Bure, 1783, 3 vols., 8vo. (mss. et livres 
rares) ; 2e Partie, de Nyon, 1788, 6 vols., 8vo, autres livres, now at the Arsenal) 
mentions La moralité de l'enfant prodigue mise par personnaiges et en rimes 
frangoises (n. d., 4to, Goth). It is analyzed in the Histoire du théatre frangots 
by the Fréres Parfaict, vol. iii, pp. 139 ff. Du Verdier mentions another edition 
in the Bibliothéque du théatre francois, vol. i, p. 4; Histoire de TEnfant prodigue, 
par laquelle est démontrée la vie misérable on parviendront ceux qui dépensent 
leurs biens prodigalement, Lyon, Pierre Rigaud, 16mo. Ce mystére est a 11 per- 
sonnages. On p. 3 of the same volume we find Le Mirouer et ’Exemple des 
Enfans Ingrats, pour lesquels les peres et meres se detruisent pour les augmenter, 
qui a la fin les descognoissent. Moralité 4 18 personnages, 4to, Goth, Lyon, Benoit 
Rigaud, 1589, 16mo. 

In Petit de Julleville, Répertoire du Théatre Comique en France au Moyen 
Age (Paris, 4to, 1886), p. 57, is noted a performance of a play, L’Enfant pro- 
digue, at Laval in 1504, another at Bethune in 1532 and 1563, a third at Cadillac 
sur Garonne about 1538, and finally one at Limoges in 1539. 
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Tout homme & femme estant en ceste place, 
Ayant espoir prendre esbat & deduyt, 
Souffrez ung peu, sans que nul se desplace, 
Et vous gardez de faire noyse & bruyt, 

Car (dieu aydant) deuant que soit la nuyct, 
Verrez iouer comme, & par quel maniere 
Ung ieune filz, des parents mal instruyt, 
Mist au bordeau le bien qu’eust de son pere. 


Tenez vous quoy, chascun se face arriere, 
Parlez tout beau, abbaissez voz quaquetez, 
Vous gens d’eglise entendez la matiere, 

Et vous marchans qui faictes grands acquetz, 
Gens de iustice en lieu de voz parquetz, 
Prenez cy lieu pour ouyr le mistere 

D’ung fol enfant, lequel par ses hucquetz 
Mist au bordeau le bien qu’eust de son pere. 


Dames d’honneur, bourgeoyses & marchandes, 
Parlez tout beau, tenez vous coyement, 

Vous raliant par troupeaulx & par bendes, 

Et vous labeur (aussi) pareillement 

Tout pere & mere, escoutez hardiment, 

Et vous orrez la facon trop legere 

D’ung qu’en deffault d’auoir bon chastiment 
Mist au bordeau le bien qu’eust de son pere. 


Prince eternel ie te prie humblement. 

Donne nous grace accomplir l’exemplaire 
(A ton honneur) du filz qui follement 

Mist au bordeau le bien qu’eust de son pere. 


As for the Cing Placquarts relating to the Murmurement et fin 
de Choré Dathon et Abiron, there is no reason to believe that our 
poet wrote the play, nor are there any traces of it, so far as we know, 
in the collections of plays of the period.’™ 


131 Fage in his article on Beaulieu (Eustorg de Beaulieu, Poéte et Musicien 
du XVI¢ S., Avec une notice bibliographique, par René Fage, Bulletin de la Soc. 
des Lettres et Arts de la Corréze, 1880) says: 


“ Je ne vois pas pourquoi nous nous montrerions plus difficiles que les con- 
temporains de Beauchamps et nous disputerions 4 Eustorg de Beaulieu la qualité 
de poéte dramatique. IIs étaient plus prés des sources que nous, connaissaient 
mieux les traditions. Le fait certain est que du temps de Beauchamps et dés le 
XVI? siécle, il était classé parmi les auteurs dramatiques. Staff s’appuyant de 
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In the ballades which follow, Beaulieu again resumes his censorial 
tone, arraigning the sins and abuses which reign in the world**? 
—hostility of Christian to Christian, lubricity, avarice, simony, vain- 
glory, pride and presumption. He is confident, however, that God 
will come to punish the evil-doers. His cry is the well-known one, 
that times have greatly changed, that things are not what they were. 
Being poor, he feels most deeply the oppression of the poor by the 
rich and the advantage that wealth brings with it: 


On n’estime plus maintenant 

Ung homme eust-il le sens d’Homere, 
S’il n’est riche & grandz biens tenant, 
Quoy qu'il soit trompeur & faulsaire. 
Et ce sont ceulx qu’on reuere 

Sans qu’on les ose brocarder. 

Mais quelque paoure de bon ayre, 

Soit noble, clerc, ou mercennaire 
Chascun veult, chascun gourmander.*** 


There is quite a Villonesque air about the ballade concerning 
the fate of all of us mortals after death—pope, legate, emperor, king, 
prince, duke, lord, bourgeois, peasant, prodigal, poor man, priest, 
monk, abbess, nun,— 


Qu’est ce (mon Dieu) de nous que pourriture 
Qu’est ce mort nous mect tous a l’enuers? 
Qu’est ce pour vray de toute creature 

Qu’est ce a la fin de nous, qu’ung sac de vers?" 


lopinion mentionnée par l’auteur des Recherches, ne craint pas d’ajouter qu’on 
peut aussi mettre au compte d’Eustorg une piéce jouée a4 Lyon en 1540, qui eut 
beaucoup de succés, et dont Marmontel dans ses Eléments de littérature parle 
avec éloge, L’Histoire de l’enfant ingrat.” 

The fact that no trace of the Murmurement exists is also mentioned in a 
note of the edition of Le Mystére du Vieil Testament, Anc. Textes fr., vol. iii, 
p. cx, “ Cette piéce, qui devait étre plus développée que les scénes correspondantes 
de notre grand drame, ne nous a pas été conservée; mais nous possédons cing 
placquarts composés par Eustorg de Beaulieu pour annoncer la représentation.” 

132 Diy, Rap., La premiere Ballade, d’aulcuns pechez et abus publiques qui 
regnent maintenant au monde, f. 50. 

La ii, Ballade sur le propos de la precédente, f. 51. 

La iii, Ballade d’aucunes mauuaises coustumes qui regnent maintenant, etc., 
.. say". 

133 Op. cit., ballade iv, f. 52 v’. 

134 Op. cit., f. 54. 








precedente.” 
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We cannot take Beaulieu too seriously when he writes a ballade 
in praise of women, for he follows it with another “a l’oposite de la 


In the first he says: 


Les femmes sont doulces d’humble maniere, 
Et ont pitié, aussi souuent on voit 

Qu’a leur requeste, & deuote priere, 

Le roy Iesus son bon peuple pouruoit. 

Bref, sans leur ayde ung homme se perdroit 
Et ne vault rien si’l n’a secours des femmes, 


(Ballade xiii, f. 60 v°) 


In the second, however, he inquires: 


Ou voit on femme a Eue estre semblable 
Viuant en paix auecques son espoux? 
Et qui luy soit si humaine & traictable 
Fors bien souuent a le charger de coups? 


Pourquoy ie dy qu’ung homme sus & soubs 
Plus ayse est seul qu’avec telle dyablesse. 


Femmes plusieurs ont l’esprit variable 
Et fort cruel quoy qu’elles parlent doulx. 


Of course when it came to asking aid from such women as Helayne 
Gondi, or Marguerite de Navarre, Beaulieu changed his tone. A 
few years later the poet, as we remember, was deserted by his wife 
shortly after their marriage, and he too was enjoying that solitude 
of which he writes in the second ballade.**® 


No. 
No. 
No. 


185 The versification scheme of the ballades is as follows (all verses are 
decasyllabic ; m stands for masculine rime, f stands for feminine) : 


II.—3 stanzas of 
III.—3 stanzas of 
IV.—3 stanzas of 

V.—2 stanzas of 
VI.—3 stanzas of 
. VII.—6 stanzas of 


. VIII.—3 stanzas of 
IX.—3 stanzas of 
X.—3 stanzas of 
XI.—3 stanzas of 


8 lines, 1 of 4 


9 lines, 1 of 5: 


8 lines, 1 of 4 


9 lines, 1 of 4: 
9 lines, 1 of 4: 


I.—3 stanzas of 11 lines, 1 (envoie) of 6: alb™abbc™cdlccd K a™abfc™ab. 
9 lines, 1 of 5: 
9 lines, 1 of 6: 
9 lines, 1 of 5: 
6 lines, 1 of 4: 
8 lines, 1 of 4: 


alb™abbclbbc K a™bfaab. 

a™b™abbclbbc K a™ablaab. 

a™blabbc™bcbc XK afb™aab. 

a™blabc™c X afab™b. 

a™blabbc™be XK alb™ab. 

(dissonante et double): 
a™blabbc™bc K afb™ab. 

a™blabbc™bbc XK alb™aab. 

(dissonante): alb™abbclbc K a™bfab. 

alab™aabbc™c K a™ab™b. 

alab™aabbclc K a™ablb. 
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Beaulieu, as we know, was very fond of music and was a com- 
poser of some merit. In the Divers Rapportz he published twelve 
songs, but without the music. One of the most graceful songs of 
the collection is the following (No. 1): 


Mondain seiour i’ay perdu ta presence, 
Mais ie te pry que ton retour soit brief, 
Vien-t’en a moy, car malheur m’est trop grief 
Et prens mon cueur, ie t’en donne puissance.*** 


Another song quite as dainty and revealing a strong sentiment for 
nature is the following: 


Voicy le bon temps 

Que chascun s’apreste 

D’aller sur les champs 

Pour luy faire feste, 

Sur la gay herbete 

En nous deduysant, 

D’une chansonette 

Faisons lui present (Chanson 7, f. 64 v°). 


These songs are followed in our volume by eleven epistles, mostly 


No. XII.—3 stanzas of 8 lines, 1 of 4: a™bfabbc™bc & alb™ab. 
No. XIII.—3 stanzas of g lines, 1 of 5: afb™abbclbbe K a™bfaab. 
No. XIV.—3 stanzas of 8 lines, 1 of 4: afb™abbclbc & a™blab. 

136 Div, Rap., f£. 62 v°.—The other songs are: 

2. C’est assez dict ie vous entendz Madame. 

3. Les enuieulx ne leurs motz si cuysans, 

4. On dict que c’est ung grand soulas. 

5. Mondain seiour i’ay perdu ta presence. 

6. Fy de Venus, & de son passetemps. 

7. Voicy le bon temps. 

8. Puis que t’en vas, ne scay ou ie m’aplicque. 

9. Plaisant Bordeaulx, noble, & royal domaine. 

10. Le temps n’est plus tel comme il souloit estre. 

This last poem resembles one by Michel d’Amboise cited earlier in this study, 
“ Amour morte est, foy est enseveli.” Amboise speaks of “amour, loyaulté, pru- 
dence, honneur, lyesse, sagesse follye, justice, saincte doctrine, Dieu, faulseté, 
tort, enuie, faulx rapport, inique finesse,” while Beaulieu’s list includes “ loyall 
amour, foy, l’eglise, verité, faueur, justice, charité.” Both poets complain that 
ali the virtues are dead and only the vices reign in the world. For the same 
theme cf. Marot, “ Au bon vieux temps” (vol. i, p. 296). Cf. also, Héroet, Par- 
fait Amour, ed. Gohin, Textes fr. modernes, p. xxviii, and p. 10; cf. Amie de 
Court of La Borderie. 

For a treatment of these songs and others by Beaulieu consult a later chapter. 
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of a biographical nature. Two of them connect Beaulieu very in- 
timately with Marot,—the epistles of the “Coq a l’asne,” in which 
Beaulieu imitates his master rather closely.*** We find in the 
poems a few direct borrowings. Beaulieu’s cogs a l’asne may not be 
so graceful as those of Marot, but they do not deserve the harsh 
criticism which they have received. The Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
who reprinted the two poems in question in his edition of the works 
of Marot, writes: 


“Mais Marot s’est exercé en une sorte d’Epistre qu’on n’a pas 
encore imitée: ce sont le 42, et 43 du Cog a l’asne; car je compte 
pour rien celles qu’Eustorg de Beaulieu a prétendu faire dans le 
méme genre, qu'il nomma les Epitres de Pasne au Cocg. Autant 
on voit dans celles de Marot de délicatesse, de fine raillerie, de traits 
historiques accompagnez toujours, a son ordinaire, du sel picquant 
d’une agréable Satire; autant trouve-t-on dans Il’autre poéte, son 
contemporain, de fatuitez, de pensées molles et sans force, de fadeur 
et méme de dégout.”?** 


Beaulieu’s two cogs a l’asne abound in proverbs, in attacks on the 
clergy and on the Sorbonne, in names of heroes of the “ chansons de 
geste,” and in lines taken from popular songs.**® 


137 Epistre x, Du cog a l'asne enuoyee de par Laucteur a noble Charlotte de 
Maumont pour lors damoyselle de la royne, 1537, f. 84; and Epistre xi, De l’asne 
au coq, enuoyée de par L’aucteur, d Jacques Thibault parisien pour lors secre- 
taire de la Maison de Castelnau de Bretenoux, en Quercy, f° 88. Cf. Marot, ed. 
1702, vol. i, p. 120, Du Coq a ’Asne a Lion Jamet. 

1388 Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy, Guvres de Marot, 6 vols., The Hague, 1731, 
vol. 1, Preface, p. 107. 

139 Among the proverbs we find: 


a. Et d’aultre part, on voit souuent 
Boire deuant soleil leuant 
Les petis garsons. 
(Cf. Rabelais, Livre ii, 347, ed. Moland.) 


b. Car ie vous prometz que sur l’eau 
Faict mal danser une gaillarde. 


(The “ gaillarde” was a very lively dance. Cf. Kastner, Parémiologie musicale 
de la langue frangaise, Paris, n. d., p. 615 a. 


c. Autant trotte une iument 
En plat pays qu’une escriuisse. 


d. Et aussi tel souuent menasse 
Qui a grand peur destre batu. 


(In Le Roux de Lincy, Le livre de proverbes francais, Paris, 1850, vol. ii, p. 423, 
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It is in connection with the blasons that our poet’s name is per- 
haps best known. In 1534 Marot wrote the famous epigram, Du 








' we find: “ Tel menace qui ne m’ose touchiér ; Tel menace qui n’est gueres audace; 
Tel menace qui puis est battu; Tel menasse qui craint.”’) 


e. Les premiers fruyctz sont tous nouueaulx 
Selon la quarte galicane. 


f. Car le boire matin porte heur 
Au dire des Pantagruelistes. 


(Cf. Rabelais, Gargantua, xxi, p. 185. Also a note of Abel Lefranc, Rev. des 
Et. Rabelaisienses, 1911, p. 172, on the earliest mentions of Pantagruel, in which 
this example, furnished by the author of the study on Beaulieu, is quoted.) 


g. Mais vault la babillerie 
Si on n’a les escus contens. 


(Read (?): Si ona les escus contens. Cf. Le Roux de Lincy, ii, p. 112, “Il n’y a 
rien de plus éloquent que l’argent comptant.”) 


h. Ce n’est sinon que perdre temps 
D’aprendre a danser une Truye. 


i. Toutesfois c’est ung grant reproche 
A ung marchand d’estre trompeur. 


j. Ainsi qu’ung chien ronge I!’os, 
Ainsi de nuict en maintes sortes 
Les amoureux rongent les portes. 


k. A la queue gist le venin. 
(Le Roux de Lincy, i, p. 198, “En la queue et en la fin, Gist de coutume le venin.”) 


l. Tel disne aujourdhuy chez son hoste 
Qui s’en yra sans le payer. 


m. Car la fin d’amours n’est que pleurs, 
Se dict ma grandmere Laurence. 


n. C’est ung bon liure qu’ung psaultier 
Pourveu que chascun ne |’entende. 


o. Car maint bon chaussetier propose 
Ce que Dieu ne dispose apres. 


p. Car depuis ny eut beste a l’ombre 
Que le soleil ne fust leué. 


(Le Roux de Lincy, i, p. 132, “ Quand le soleil est couché il y a bien des bétes 
a l’ombre.”) 
q. Et qu’apres qu’une Chieure est morte 
Ne la fault plus mener aux champs. 


r. Si tu vois brusler ta maison 
Incontinent ferme la porte, 
Pourque la fumée n’en sorte, 
Car elle est bonne au mal des yeulx, etc., etc. 
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beau tetin. His disciples tried to emulate him, and thus all the parts 
of the body became the objects of blasons and of contre-blasons. 
Among the blasonneurs were Maurice Scéve, Antoine Heroet, 
Jacques Pelletier, Claude Chapuys, Pierre le Lieur, Lancelot Carles, 
Hugues Salel, Mathieu de Vauzelles, Michel d’ Amboise, Victor Bro- 
deau, Mellin de S. Gelais, Gilles d’Aurigny, Bonaventure des Per- 
iers, Estienne Forcadel, Sagon, J. Garey, d’Apt, and others. Sev- 
eral of the blasons were printed at the end of a volume by Léon 
Battista Alberti, entitled ’Hecatomphile*®° These poems were 
united under the title of Fleur de Poésie frangoyse. In the Divers 
Rapportz are to be found the seven blasons contributed by Beaulieu. 
They were not included in the Fleur. 

In the Art Poétique of Sibilet we read concerning the blason: 


“Le Blason est une perpetuelle louange ou continuel vitupere de 
ce qu’on s’est proposé blasonner. De quelconque coing soit il sorty, 
le plus bref et le meilleur: mesque il soit agu en conclusion: & est 
plus doux en ryme plat, & vers de huit syllabes : encores que ceux de 
dix n’en soient pas reiettes comme ineptes: ainsi que tu peux voir 
aux blasons du Sourcil (le mieux fait au iugement de Marot).’?** 


The blason did not originate in the sixteenth century. Accord- 
ing to Tilley'*? it was a development of the mediaeval dit, and came 
into fashion at the close of the fifteenth century, “the most notable 
examples of this time being Coquillart’s Blason des armes and the 
Grand Blason des Faulces Amours of Guillaume Alexis. In the 
next generation Roger de Collerye wrote a Blason des dames in the 


140 Alberti, Hecatomphile. De vulgaire Italien tourné en langaige Frangoys. 
Les fleurs de Poesie Frangoyse. Paris, Galliot du Pré, 1534. There is an earlier 
edition, entitled Hecatomphile | On les vend en la rue neufue nostre Dame a 
Venseigne | sainct Nicolas, etc., par Pierre sergent, 1529 (Picot, Catal. Rothschild, 
no. 803, p. 539). Another edition, bearing no date, was published by Juste, at 
Lyons. Bibl. Nat., Rés. Ye. 3437. 

141 Art Poeti | que francois. | Pour instruction des ieunes studieux, & encor 
peu auancez | en la Poésie Francoise. Auec le Quintil Horatian, | sur la defence 
& illustration | de la langue Frangoise. Reuue & augmentée | A Paris | Par la 
vuefue Jean Ruelle | .rue S. Iacques, 4 Venseigne | Saint Nicolas. | 1573. Bibl. 
Nat., Inv. Ye. 7202, p. 148. Du Biason, & de sa definition & description, Chap. 
x. The earliest edition is that of Gilles Corrozet, 1548. 

142 The Literature of the French Renaissance, Cambridge, 1904, vol. i, p. 89, 
note. 
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form of a dialogue, and Pierre Gringoire a Blason des heretiques.”*** 

The Blasons anatomiques du corps féminin, which contained the 
seven blasons by Eustorg de Beaulieu, were published in 1550.1*4 
They met with very severe criticism. Bulteius addressed the fol- 
lowing Epigram to the blasonneurs: 


Ad Poetas Gallos, qui muliebra membra laudarunt, 
Foemina quid uestra depingitur arte, poetas? 
Depingi uiuo nulla colore potest.*** 


Marot then dedicated an epistle to those who, after the Epigram on 
the beau Tetin, composed imitations of it: 


Nobles Esprits de France Poétique, 
Nouveaux Phebus surpassons les antiques, 
Graces vous rends, dont avez imité, 


143 For the question of blasons consult also P. Jacob, Recherches biblio- 
graphiques sur des livres rares et curieux, Paris, p. 144; Picot, Francais Italiani- 
sants, Paris, 2 vols., 1906-07, p. 236; CEuvres of Coquillart (ed. d’Héricault), vol. ii, 
p. 147: “Le Blason était donc bien a place a la fin du xv* siécle. Il est impossible 
d’affrmer que Coquillart ait inventé ce cadre poétique, mais il est évident du 
moins qu’il contribua singuli¢érement a le vulgariser.” Cf. Baur, Maurice Scéve, 
p. 36 et sqq. 

144 Sensuivent | Les Blasons | Anatomiques, du corps fe | minin, Ensemble 
les Contre | blasons, de nouueau composez, & additionnez, Auec | les figures, le 
tout mis par | ordre. Composez par plu | sieurs Poétes contempo | rains. Auec 
la table, des | dictz Blasons & contre- | blasons. Imprimez | en ceste An | née | 
Pour Charles An | gelie? | 1550. 16mo, 86 ff. Cf. Picot, Catal. Rothschild, vol. 
i, no. 810. There is an imperfect copy of this edition at the Arsenal, 8516 B. L. 
The book was reprinted by Méon, Paris, 1807, 8vo, with a short introduction on 
the blason. It was originally believed that there existed an edition by Juste, 1536, 
but no trace of the volume has been found. Cf. also Brunet, vol. i, 970. Becker, 
in his study of Beaulieu as a musician (Paris, 1880), believed there was an 
edition of 1536. The blasons were probably circulated in manuscript before 
being published. Beaulieu, in his Chrest. Res., p. 207 (published in 1546), also 
speaks of a book entitled the Blasons anathomiques. 

The 1550 edition contains the blasons by Beaulieu in the following order: 
Du C., fol. 10°°; du P., 33°°; du Nez, 15%°; de la Joue, 11°°; de la langue, 13°°; 
de la Dent, 16°°; de la Voix, 52°°; Response du Blason du C., 33°; L’Excuse du 
Corps pudique, 55°°. 

The blasons of Beaulieu were reprinted in ‘the critical edition of Marot (The 
Hague, 4 vols., 1731, vol. iii, p. 375), under the title of Sept blasons anatomiques 
du Corps feminin. 

145 Joannis Vulteii Remensis Epigrammaton libri iv, ejusdem Xenia (Lyons, 
Parmentier, 1538). Bibl. Nat., Y. 28172. 
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Non un Tetin beau par extremité, 

Mais un Blason a a 

En me suivant vous avez blasonné: 
Dont hautement je me sens guerdonné.*** 


He mentions the fact that Maurice Scéve was given the laurel for 
his blason du Sourcil by the princess Renée de France. He informs 
his disciples that he intends to join in the contre-blasons, a sort of 
parody on the blasons, describing the ugly and the grotesque, but he 
warns them not to indulge in saletés.‘** These contre-blasons were 
also published in the 1550 edition. Among the contributors to the 
volume was Beaulieu who thereby drew upon himself the wrath of 
many poets. An anonymous author attacked these blasonneurs in 
an epistle cited by Beaulieu beginning thus: 


Deportez-vous, o glorieux folastres, 
Deportez-vous (dis ie) vains ydolatres.*** 


Though his name was not mentioned, Beaulieu was especially the 
object of criticism on account of two of his scatological blasons. 
His answer to these attacks is none too delicate. Gilles Corrozet pub- 
lished a blason against the blasonneurs des membres, arraigning the 
writers of obscene poems: 


L’ung s’entremect de descripre ung Tetin, 
Et l’aultre ung ventre aussi blanc que satin, 
L’ung painct les yeulx, l’aultre les cheueulx blondz, 
Mais plus cela tend a concupiscence, 
Qui a demostrer de beaulté 1’excellence, 
Las n’y a il que ceulx la que i’a dict? 
Certes si a, & si aulcun mesdict 
146 Marot, Guvres, La Haye, vol. i, p. 166. 
147 Op. cit., p. 168: 
Mais je vous pry, que chacun Blasonneur 
Vueille garder en ses escrits honneur, 
Arriere mots, qui sonnent salement, 
Parlons aussi des membres seulement 
Que I’on peult voir la honte descouvers, 
Et des honteux ne souillons point nos vers, 
Car quel besoing est-il mettre en lumiere 
Ce qu’est Nature a cacher coustumiere? 


148 The poem is cited in the Excuse du corps pudicque, enuers ceulx qui ont 
composé le liure intitulé: Blasons anatomiqucs. Div. Rap., f. 103. 
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De leurs escriptz, c’est sans faire nuysance 
A luer parler & parfaicte elegance, 

Mais du subiect c’est le plus ord et salle 
Dont fut parlé iamais en Chambre ou Salle. 


Delaissez donc tels escriptz trop horribles, 
Et ensuyerez icelluy qui blasonne 
L’effect de mort qui repos a tous donne, 
Car qui de mort la souunance aura, 
Aultres blasons iamais il ne fera.*® 


Beaulieu took a very active part in the blason controversy, and this 
prominence brought upon the rest of his works criticism which he 
hardly deserved. 

The blasons are followed in the Divers Rapportz by anagrams of 
many of the most prominent names of the sixteenth century. That 
of Beaulieu himself is bouche de verité Hector de Beaulieu.® 

The Gestes des Solliciteurs, the Pater de la ville de Lectore, the 
In Manus du Peuple sur le deluge, and the In Manus dudict peuple 
sur la Famine, of which we have already spoken, were reprinted 
in the 1537 edition of the Divers Rapportz, but they do not figure in 
later editions of the same work. The Oraisons a Jesuchrist which 
follow the above poems are of no particular merit, though they are 
not devoid of some grace. The epitaphs of Frangois de la Tour 
and the “ deploration”’ of the same, are Beaulieu’s best in that genre. 
We have cited them also in previous chapters. He wrote in addition 
an epitaph for the Dauphin, thus following the example of most of 
the poets of the day: 


Il est mort le second Gaulois, 
Et second apres Salomon, 


149 Corrozet, Les Blasons domestiques, 1539, Bibl. Nat., Rés. Ye 1380. The 
poem was reprinted by the Société Bibliophile Francaise, Paris, 1865, 12mo. 
150 Other anagrams are: 
Marguerite de Valois = De ma vertu en arroy regneray. 
Marguerite de France = Ma feruente grace rid. 
Henri de Valoys = L’heur as ydoine. 
Charles de Valoys = Ce soulas ay d’heur. 
Magdaleine de France Royne d’Escosse = En cas de ce monde Regarde la fin en soy. 
Marguerite de Bourbon = Amour de bon gré tribue. 
Anthoyne de Turenne = D’honneur ay entente. 
Loyse Perreal = Loyal esperer. 
Helayne de Gondi = Loing de hayne, etc., etc. 
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Le second Francoys de Valoys, 

Et le beau second Absalon. 

C’est le beau Dauphin qu’a Tournon 

Sur son lict mortel fut assis, 

L’an mille cing cens trente six, 

Le dixiesme D’aoust (dans trente heures) 
Par poyson ytalicque occys. 

France, si tu as sens rassis, 

Je te pry doncq que tu pleures.*™ 


Another epitaph, that on the death of a “ moineau,” is very much 
in the vein of Marot: 


Cy gist le corps d’ung beau petit moyneau 

Qui ne voulut du tout deuenir moyne, 

Craignant les retz ou le deluge d’eau, 

Qui doibt venir ung iour de la sepmaine 

L’an mil cinq cens trente et quatre, en grand peine 
Il trespassa a ioze (au moys de may), 

Et a l’obseque on planta ung beau may 

Sus son sepulchre, or de volunté franche 

Priez trestous L’aygle que de cueur gay 

Sa voix colloqué en quelque verte branche.**? 


Another epitaph (the seventh) is that of Erasmus, who died in July 
1536. The volume ends with aulcuns dictez des trespassez incitatifz 
@ penser a la mort, written in that satiric Villonesque style in which 
the poet excels, ending with the verse: 


Tout est huy vif, qu’est demain trespasse. 
The volume closes with the following advice to the reader: 


Si ma muse eust en France use son aage, 

Ou a la court elle eust plus doulx chante, 
Mais l’ung ne l’autre encores n’a hante, 

Dont vous plaira prendre en gré son ramage. 


151 Div, Rap., f. 142. Cf. Recueil de vers latins et vulgaires de plusieurs 
poétes francais composés sur le trepas de feu Monsieur le Daulphin, 1536. On 
les vend a Lyon chez Francois Juste pres Nostre Dame du Confort. For the 
story of the Dauphin’s death see Baur, Scéve, p. 47. 

182 Div, Rap., £. 141 v°, La sixiesme Epitaphe (faicte a plaisir) d’ung Moyneau, 
que Mesdamoyselles, Anne & Anthoyne de Turenne nourrissayent, du temps que 
L’aucteur leur monstroit a iouer de L’espinette. 
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On the last page we find the following acrostic, Gloire a Dieu 
seul (the acrostic starts in the center and can be read vertically and 
horizontally, either straight or zigzag, to any one of the four 
corners ) : 

luesueidieuseul 
uesueidadieuseu 
esueidaeadieuse 
sueidaereadieus 
ueidaerireadieu 
eidaerioireadie 
idaerioloireadi 
daeriolGloiread 
idaerioloireadi 
eidaerioireadie 
ueidaerireadieu 
sueidaereadieus 
esueidaeadieuse 
uesueidadieuseu 
luesueidieuseul 


Beaulieu, as we have stated, owes much to Collerye and other 
writers of didactic poetry, as well as to Marot in his Epistles and 
Blasons. He does not, with very few exceptions, copy his model 
slavishly. He is at his best in his rondeaux and in poems of a satiric 
character. His appreciation of external nature is rather surprising 
for the period in which he lived.*** _ Very few “ jeux de mots ”— 
a device so frequent in the Rhétoriqueurs and still to be found in 
Marot—exist in his works. The Divers Rapportz is interesting 
from the point of view of literary history. Unfortunately none of 
his fellow poets left us an estimate of Eustorg de Beaulieu. 

153 Cf, Ruutz-Rees, Charles de Sainte-Marthe, p. 312. 

HELEN J. Harvirt. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
(To be continued) 








COLOR SYMBOLISM IN EARLY SPANISH BALLADS 


OME time ago, while going through the collections of Spanish 
ballads for another purpose, the writer was surprised to note 
the significance given to colors and the very frequent reference to 
what appeared to be a code of color symbolism. Further investiga- 
tion disclosed the fact that this symbolism was not limited to the 
ballads alone; other types of Spanish poetry furnish frequent ex- 
amples of such a symbolism, particularly pastoral poetry and the 
drama. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show what the code is 
and to give examples of its use. However, as the symbolism ap- 
pears chiefly in the ballads, the formulation of the code will be 
based upon this type of poetry, with a few citations from other 
types. In Duran’s Romancero General alone there are more than 
two hundred cases of the use of this symbolism. 

As one might expect, the code deals principally with love affairs 
and the state of the wearer’s heart. In many of the ballads the 
hero enters the lists in a garb that would rival Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, publishing to the fair ladies in the gallery his estimate of his 
past, present and future chances with the queen of his heart. This 
code was used at both private and public functions as well as in more 
intimate cases, but it must not be confused with the custom of wear- 
ing a lady’s colors. 

Apparently in the latter part of the sixteenth or in the early part 
of the seventeenth century this symbolism came into such common 
use that the kaleidoscopic costume of the amorous young men be- 
came rather a laughing-stock and offered a fit subject for the attacks 
of the satirist. An anonymous poet has held up to ridicule both the 
amount of clothes and their variegated appearance in the following 
lines : 

Dejadme, le dijo Muza — que los vestidos arrastren, 

que me duelen ya los lomos — de andar cargado de trajes, 

que los poetas novicios — se desvelan en sacarme, 
compuesto de mas colores — que tapete de Levante. 
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Ya hacen de mi platillo—las damas de todas partes 
llamandome Anton Pintado — y es justo que asi me llamen 
pues me pintan los poetas — como retazo de sastres, 

6 capisayo de mona — 6 como lienzo de Flandes. 

No hay borra de tundidor — do mas colores se hallen ; 

pues me pintan ya de verde, — ya de blanco, rojo y jalde.* 


The code was apparently so common and well known that poets 
felt obliged to announce that no significance was intended when 
colors were mentioned merely to complete the description of a char- 
acter’s dress. Otherwise the poet’s audience would naturally have 
applied the code. Amete Ali’s turban is described 


Con plumas verdes y azules — poblando un azul bonete 
mas por parecer galan — que por celosos desdenes.? 


In many of the ballads the specific colors are not mentioned for 
apparently the audience would be well enough acquainted with the 
symbolism to know what colors would be appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. In the case of Abenuyema 


Son las colores que viste — conforme al mal que pasa.* 
and 


Rico de insignias de amor — sale el valiente Abenamar.* 


In order to make a study of this code, it is necessary to take 
up one by one the colors so used and consider their significance. 

In view of the fact that this symbolism deals chiefly with the 
state of the wearer’s heart it will be fitting to consider as the first 
color morado, or purple violet, which is par excellence the color of 
love. In one ballad this color is expressly named “lo amoroso 
morado.”® The wearing of violet as the most conspicuous color of 
one’s dress signified that the wearer was deeply and seriously in love, 
and, in most cases, was fairly sure that his affection was returned. 
At least he had reasonable hopes for a successful conclusion to his 

1 Duran, Romancero General, No. 253. References to the ballads are all 
taken from Duran’s Romancero General, on the ground that this is the most 
available collection of Spanish ballads. Several of the references to the use of 
the code outside of the ballads are due to the kindness of Professor Charles 
P. Wagner of the University of Michigan. 

2 Duran, No. 145. 

3No. 49. *No. 17. 5No. 39. 
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suit. Sometimes the violet flower itself was a love token. In an 
anonymous pastoral a lovesick shepherdess is pictured as reclining 
on a bed of violets because the violet flowers and the violet color are 
the only ones that can please her in her despair,’ and in still another 
ballad Venus binds Cupid’s eyes with a violet bandage.* In Duran 
207 the Moorish lover Zaida combines violet and black plumes, and 
the use of violet plumes is explained in the following lines: 


En las moradas publica — su fe, que no desfallece 
por mas que la ausencia triste— su fiero rigor aumente.°® 


The next most important color, and actually the one most fre- 
quently mentioned, is green. This undoubtedly was a rather bright 
or primary green, since shades and tints are used to signify modifi- 
cations of the idea. This color is symbolic of hope. This may be 
hope in any undertaking, but again, as most of the poems under con- 
sideration are love poems, it is usually hope for the successful out- 
come of some love affair. In one of the romances of Gazul the 
hero presents himself in the Plaza of Vivarambla clad in green: 


Se presenté un caballero — sobre un caballo en la plaza, 
con una marlota verde — de damasco vandeada; 
el capellar de lo mismo — muestra color de esperanza.”® 


Muza enters a tournament 


Con librea berberisca — turquesda y pespuntada, 
sembrada de piedras verdes — que sefialan su esperanza.** 


Many of the modifications of green are much more interesting 
than the plain color. A slight touch of green in the costume indi- 
cates slight hope. This bit of green usually appears in a feather 
and is frequently combined with other colors indicative of the pre- 
dominance of other emotions. In the ballad of Zelizardo the dress 
of the hero is partly described thus : 


Una pluma sola verde — en el bonete llevaba, 
por mostrar de su vida — tiene muy poca esperanza.” 


Even the horse may wear green or the hangings of a room may be 
of that color. At a zambra given by Bravonel, 

6 No. 1582. 7 No. 1543. 8 No. 1405. 

®For other cases of morado as symbolic of love see Duran, Nos. 39, 40, 
41, 49, 101, 146, 170, 207, 1128, 1295, 1360, 1536, 1582. 

10No. 46. 12No. 90. 12No. 227. 
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De morado, azul y verde — esta la sala colgada, 
las alfombras eran verdes — porque huellen esperanza.” 


Because of the loss of hope green is cast aside. When Celia shows 
herself cruel to Tarfe he challenges those who have declared him 
false and demands that they lay aside their green scarfs and arm. 


Mienten otra vez les digo — los que al contrario dijeren! 
Suelten las bandas moradas — y las de esperanzas verdes.* 


After the loss of Baza, believing his mistress to have been there, 
Celin Audalla says 


Las verdes plumas no quiero — pues se perdié mi esperanza."® 


Green may also express a slightly different aspect of hope. In one 
of the romances of Celindos, Zaida dresses in green to show that she 
is happy and cares little for the pain that she is causing the hero.*® 
In this case it expresses joy and contentment, for she wishes to dis- 
play a more cheerful color than her lover who is dressed in yellow— 
the color of despair. 

Dark green, being a mixture of black and green, denotes the loss 
of hope, or that one’s hopes are greatly diminished. Jarifa is called 
to the window to see Audalla pass 


En una yegua alazana, 
con un jaez verde oscuro — color de muerta esperanza."* 


Because of the close connection of the two colors, green and violet 
are often combined. At a tourney the ladies wear these colors with 
a motto which shows how well the code must have been known. 
They enter 


Todas con moradas tocas — y almalafas plateadas, 
y en los verdes almaizares — dice un mote “ El color basta.”?* '® 


In the case of blue it is rather surprising to find that it denotes 
jealousy in a love affair, and usually the jealousy seems to be well 
founded.*° Arbolan wears a blue turban and toca for this reason. 


13No. 209. 14No. 70. No. 124. 1No. 146. 17 No. 128. 18 No. 230. 

19 Other cases of the use of green are found in Duran, Nos. 24, 26, 32, 37, 
75, 93, 94, IOI, 145, 147, 152-154, 156, 161, 170, 171, 173, 176, 185, 187, 188, 224, 237, 
240, 297, 460, 645, 775, 929, 1055, 1092, 1096, 1128, 1481, 1485, 1487, 1490, 1783. 

20In English folk-lore blue has from the earliest times represented truth 
and true love. Cf. The Court of Love, ll. 246-249; The Testament of Love by 
Thomas Usk, Bk. II, ch. XII, il. 35; The Flour of Courtesye by John Lydgate, 
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Azul el turbante y toca — por unos celos que trata.?* 


Aliatar, with his all-black costume, adds just one touch of blue that 
his jealousy may be all the more prominent. 


Solo el velo de la adarga — quiero que no vaya negro, 
sino azul, porque declare — los negros celos que tengo.”* 


In the second ballad of Maniloro a bouquet of blue and white flowers 
represents jealousy and chastity to Celinda. She addresses the 
flowers as follows: 


De celos y castidad — os vistieron, no sin causa 

para avisarme con vos — que sea celosa y casta. 

No faltaron de mi celos — mientras vuestro duefio falta, 

ni castidad en mi pecho— que mi amor mas que esto manda.”* 


The same idea is seen in a ballad by Lucas Rodriguez, although in 
this case suspicions and not jealousy are specifically mentioned. The 
Alcaide of Ronda is pictured thus: 


Un albornoz lleva azul — que en mil sospechas vivia.** 


Blue is removed to show the absence of jealousy or the removal 
of its cause. In one of the romances of Celin Audalla the hero 
removes his blue shoulder belt because there is no longer any reason 
for his wearing it. 


Y ese tahali azul — ya no es cosa que me cuadra, 
pues me falta la ocasi6n — de celos, no de mudanzas.* 


Even the blue of the sky may suggest jealousy to the ardent 
lover. 


Si alza los ojos, encienden — su pecho en celosa rabia 
los resplandores azules — que el cielo y la tierra abrasan.*° ** 

Il. 257; The Assembly of Ladies, 11. 83, in Skeat’s Chaucerian Pieces. Also cf. 
R. Tofte, Fruits of Jealousy (1615), p. 68 and Nathaniel Field, Woman is a 
Weathercock, i: 


Abraham. “ Well, since I am disdained, off garters blue! 
which signify Sir Abram’s love was true.” 
21 No. 163. 
22 No. 170. 
23 No. 191. 24 No. 1136. 25 No. 124. 26 No. 1543. 


27 For other cases of the use of blue to represent jealousy see Duran, Nos. 
49, 93, 146, 148, 153, 154, 163, 170, 178, 237, 645, 1136, 1827. 
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Yellow represents sadness, despair, loss of hope, or trouble of 
any kind. It does not imply that the object of the wearer’s affection 
has given him any cause for jealousy, as in the case of blue, but 
simply indicates the lack of hope for success or the dying out of 
the flames of love. In the fourth ballad of the Celin Audalla series, 
Celin in his despair rejects all colors but the yellow with which his 
marlota is lined. 

se quita — la marlota que Ilevaba 

de verde, morado y blanco — en amarillo aforrada 

y dice: Sirve el aforra — por ser color que me cuadra; 

las verdes plumas no quiero — pues se perdi6 mi esperanza.”* 


To bring out more strongly the idea of yellow it is contrasted with 
green. 


Y asi se viste de verde — color alegre y galana, 
bien diferente de aquella — que saca el moro de Baza 
porque salid de amarillo — que es color desesperada.?® 


Arbolan curses women for their fickleness and unfaithfulness, es- 
pecially his lady Guhala, and concludes his upbraiding 


Malhayan mis esperanzas — pues estaban ayer verdes, 
y hoy se han tornado amarillas — con un cierzo de desdenes.*° 


In an allegorical romance by Juan de Encina the house is built of 
yellow wood. 


De una madera amarilla — que llaman desesperar.** 


Sometimes black is combined with yellow to emphasize the idea of 
trouble.22 At other times green is used with it to indicate that the 
wearer is torn between hope and doubt of his lady’s attitude toward 
him.*3 34 

A variant of the idea of yellow is seen in the use of payjizo, 
‘straw color,’ to denote much the same thing but usually to a less 
degree.*® 

Leonado, or tawny, is another variant of the idea expressed 


28 No. 124. 29 No. 146. 80 No. 162. 

81 No. 297. 32 No. 32, 71. 33 No. 146, 94. 

84 For other cases of the wearing of yellow for despair see Nos. 95, 97, 154, 
163, 210, 415, 558, 560, 584, 1136, 1510, 1520, 1559, 1777. 

85 Nos. 240, 1484, 1827, 1838. 
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by yellow. It represents sorrow or trouble in some guise. Leo- 
nado, however, more frequently represents anguish of mind or grief 
for death rather than the mere loss of hope in the outcome of a love 
affair. It seems to stand midway between yellow and black and 
has many of the meanings of both. This color is used chiefly in the 
Morisco ballads and appears to be a sort of “ let-me-alone ” symbol. 
The hero of a romance is very apt to wear leonado in his dress, when 
absent from the lady of his heart. In Duran 207 the Bencerraje 
who is parted from his mistress 


En sus colores publica — que de su luz vive ausente, 
and a few lines further on it is stated 


De leonado viste el moro — porque su fe no consiente 
que alma ni cuerpo en ausencia — vista colores alegres.*® 


Orange, where it is possible to give it a definite meaning, usu- 
ally signifies constancy. Zulema wears an orange mantle. 


La marlota es naranjada — en sefial de su firmeza.** 


However, his constancy does not seem to have been rewarded by the 
love of his mistress. If it had been, he would have worn green. 
That his audience might make no mistake the author explains this 
circumstance in the following lines: 


y no de verde color — que ya no se precia della. 


In some cases orange has much the same meaning as yellow, but 


does not seem to suggest such utter despair in the mind of the lover. 
Muley wears 


Un bonete aceitunado — una toca anaranjada 
que no es bien desesperado — ni con perfecta esperanza.** 


After a tiff with his lady Celinda, Gazul changes his colors, which 
had been green and white, to orange and black, the combination 
showing discouragement but not absolute despair.*® 

Gold or gilt do not appear to have been much used in any special 
symbolic sense. They are frequently used on turbans and clothing 


86 For other cases of the use of leonado see Duran, Nos. 37, 40, 30, 43, 49, 
71, 90, 118, I7I, 207, 210, 297, I109. 
37 No, 152. 38 No. 173. 39 No. 30. 
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in a decorative way, but with little, if any, significance. I have 
found only one reference where gold is given any symbolism, and 
here it means joy. 


El que quisiere hablaros — traiga de azul la librea, 
6 vistase de oro fino — color contra la tristeza.*° 


Strange as it may appear red is very little used in the ballads, 
and where it is mentioned it seems to have little or no symbolic mean- 
ing attached to it. Although many shades or tints of red are found, 
there are but few references for any one of them. These various 
shades of red are colorado,*! carmesi,*2 columbino,* escarlata,** 
grana,*® encarnada,*® barcino,* rojo,*® and bermejo.*® In two 
cases red is mentioned as representing joy.°° However, in a sonnet 
by Cetina,®’ which will be given in full later, three reds are men- 
tioned. Here encarnado =“ criieza 6 sujecion,” rojo claro—=“ ver- 
guenza,” colorado =“ alegria.” 

Gray represents grief but not such a serious grief as would re- 
quire black. Azarque el Granadino reminds his lady that when he 
went to the wars she promised to wear gray until his return. 


Y con almaizales pardos — estarias hasta verme.™* 


In the allegorical romance already quoted by Juan de Encina in 
which sadness is the key-note, the mystic house has a floor of lead 
because of the gray color of this metal. 


El suelo hizo de plomo — porque es pardillo metal.®* 


Gray is therefore used as an equivalent of leonado and also for 
black to symbolize a slight grief.°* 

40 No. 1716. 

41 Nos. 731, 739, 741, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1006, 1631. 

42 Nos. 153, 154, 1004, 1132. 

43 No. 741. 44 No. 1090. 

45 Nos. 1490, 1760. 

46 Nos. 419, 1002, II2I, 1125. 

47 No. 39. 

48 Nos. 95, 492, 692, 902. 

49 No. 1130. 

50 Nos. 153, 154; possibly 741. 

51 Gallardo, Ensayo de una Bib. Esp. de Libros Raros y Curiosos, vol. II, 
4109. 

52 No. 26. 53 No. 207. 

54 Other references to gray, Duran, Nos. 171, 173, 1500, 1859. 
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As might be supposed, white symbolizes innocence and chastity. 
It is scarcely necessary to give cases of this significance as it is quite 
familiar in all literatures. In one case, however, when contrasted 
with black, white signifies joy as contrasted with sorrow.™® 

Black, naturally, is a symbol of mourning. However, in the 
ballads, this may be for death,®* imprisonment of friends or rela- 
tives,” or loss of affection.** In the latter event it is used instead 
of yellow but apparently only in very serious cases. 

It will readily be seen that there were possibilities of an almost 
infinite number of combinations in the use of this code. Muley can 
hardly be blamed for objecting to being called “ Antén Pintado.” 
Of the many examples to be found in the ballads, one will suffice 
to illustrate the kaleidoscopic effect a lover must have presented 
when the code was used in all its glory. In the following we have 
a whole index to the emotions of Zaida’s lover. 


El Bencerraje que 4 Zaida —entregada el alma tiene, 

en sus colores publica — que de su luz vive ausente. 

De leonada viste el moro — porque su fe no consiente 

que alma ni cuerpo en ausencia — vista colores alegres. 
Con blanca y leonada toca — aprieta un rojo bonete, 

y en él con tres plumas negras — cubre moradas y verdes. 
En las moradas publica — su fe, que no desfallece, 

por mas que la ausencia triste — su fiero rigor aumente. 
Por las verdes vive el moro — cuando mas su pasion crece, 
porque se las did su Zaida — para que en ausencia espere; 
mas quien goz6 alegre estado — cual él le goz6 presente, 

es bien que con luto cubra — memorias de ausentes bienes.*® 


In the classical drama examples of the use of the code are rather 
frequent. In the majority of cases the symbolism is referred to 
rather than used as an actual system of dress to express emotions 
as is the case in the ballads. The mere use, however, only empha- 
sizes the fact that the symbolism must have been widely known. 

55 No. 486. 

56 Nos. 21, 126, 207, 363, 632, 644, 660, 662, 671, 734, 760, 1020, 1109, 1206, 1208, 
1209, 1217. 

57 Duran, Nos. 1005, 1006, 1010, 1013, 1208. 


58 Duran, Nos. 32, 39, 71, 95, 153, 154, 170, 171, 239. 
59 No. 207. 
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In Tirso’s Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes, Dofia Clara, the false 
Don Gil, announces herself as follows: 


Don Gil de las calzas soy 
Verdes, como mi esperanza.*° 


and she also refers to the Don Gil with whom she is in love in a sim- 
ilar manner. 


Mas quien en mi gusto alcanza 
El premio por mas gentil, 

Es verde cual mi esperanza, 

Y es en el nombre Don Gil.™ 


Elena in Lope’s La Esclava de su Galan embroiders a green sleeve 
as an emblem of her future happiness.** Castro’s Las Mocedades 
del Cid furnishes a good case of the use of yellow in the drama. 
After the Cid has killed Jimena’s father he goes to fight the Moors 
and appears with 


Banda y plumas amarillas®* 


and Dofia Urraca recognizes his state of mind with the words 


Bien me lo dice por sefias 
La sobrevista amarilla.™ 


and the Cid defends his wearing of the color by 


Quien con esperanzas vive, 
Desesperado camina.® 


Alarcon in his El Examen de Maridos makes the Conde Carlos urge 
his suit to Dofia Blanca thus— 


No os han dicho mis ojos, 

Mis colores, divisas, y libreas 

Mis ardientes enojos? 

En lo blanco y lo verde, ; quién no alcanza 
Que di 4 entender que es Blanca mi esperanza ?** 
60 Act ITI, sc. xvi, ll. 21-22. 

61 Act III, sc. v, ll. 32-35. 

62 Act I, sc. xii, ll. 806. 

63 Jor. II, sc. iv, Il. 1335. 

64 Jor. II, sc. iv, ll. 1360-1361. 

65 Jor. II, sc. iv, ll. 1362-1363. 
66 Act III, sc. x, ll. 55-59. 
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and later in the same speech he says 


En las cafias, mi adarga en campo verde 
No llevaba una blanca, 

Cuya letra en el circulo decia: 

“Trueco a una blanca la esperanza mia?” .* 


In the early novel, as well as in the drama, references to this 
color code are sufficiently common to be worthy of note. The Car- 
cel de Amor furnishes several examples. On the top of the prison 
tower are three images “cubiertas cada una de su color, de leonado 
y negro y pardillo, la una es Tristeza, y la otra Congoxa, y la otra 
Trabaio.”®* The prisoner is attacked by a negro dressed in yellow, 
and this character and his dress are explained as follows: 

“El negro de vestiduras amarillas que se trabaia por quitarme la 
vida se llama Desesperar.’’®® 

When the Author delivers the prisoner he takes with him as as- 
sistants “Contentamiento, y Esperanca, y Descanso, y Plazer, y 
Alegria, y Holganga.”*® His banner is “verde y colorada,” the 
mere sight of which puts to flight the guardians of Leriano.” 

The continuation of the Carcel de Amor by Nicholas Nufiez con- 
tains an elaborate series of uses of color symbolism when Leriano 
appears to the Author dressed in many colors with mottoes referring 
to the symbolic value of each color. Later in the same work the 
heroine Laureola does the same thing.** 

In the Questién de Amor there are many examples of code dress 
usually accompanied by mottoes. There are slight variations here, 
but these variations have to do more particularly with shades than 
with actual colors."* 

In poetry outside of the ballads and pastorals references to the 
code are rather rare. In a few canciones green is mentioned but 
almost no other color. Artieda has a sonnet in which he refers to 
87 Act III, sc. x, Il. 68-71. 

68 Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, vol. II, p. 3, col. b; also p. 2, 
b, is a reference to the same images. 

69 Td., p. 4, col. a. 

70Td., p. 10, col. a. 

711d. p. 10, col. a. 

721d., pp. 31-33. 

731d., pp. 45-48, 53-57, and 66; also 86-80. 


— 


col. 
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the symbolism,’* but by far the best and, in fact, most complete state- 
ment of the code to be found in a single poem or ballad is in the 
sonnet by Cetina already mentioned.*® This is so complete that it 
is well worth quoting in full. 


Es lo blanco castisima pureza ; 
Amores significa lo morado: 
Criieza 6 sujecién es lo encarnado: 
Negro obscuro es dolor, claro tristeza. 

Naranjado, se entiende que es firmeza, 
Rojo claro es vergiienza, y colorado 
Alegria: y si obscuro es lo leonado, 
Congoja: claro es sefioril alteza. 

Es lo pardo trabajo: azul es celo: 
Turquesado es soberbia, y lo amarillo 
Es desesperacion: verde, esperanza. 

Y desta suerte, aquel que niega el cielo 
Licencia en su dolor para decillo, 
Lo muestra sin hablar por semejanza. 


According to a poem by Gaspar Aguilar on the fiestas at Valen- 
cia attendant on the marriage of Felipe III and Marguerita de 
Austria in May 1599, two gentlemen in her train, Don Gaspar Mer- 
cader and Don Luis Ferrer y Cardona, dressed their pages in colors 
with a purpose. They are described as follows: 


Don Gaspar Mercader que honra los trajes 
Y es de la honra incontrastable moro, 
Mostrando en los colores y plumajes 
Que no hay estado en el amor seguro. 
Vistid de rapa azul todos sus pajes, 
Con tantos pasamanos de oro puro, 
Que segtin la librea hizo ventaja 
De pasamanos fué, no fué de raja.*® 
and also 
De Don Luis Ferrer y de Cardona 
El claro ingenio en esto se remata, 
Pues ilustr6 su talle y su persona 
74 Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos de Valencia, vol. III, p. 91. 
75 See note 51, 
76 Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos de Valencia, vol. II, p. 173. 
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Con un vestido que bordé de plata; 

De galan merecié lauro y corona, 
Pues de los cortesanos fue la nata, 
Sacando en prueba de su amor sencillo 
Librea de leonado y amarillo.” 


Pérez de Hita’s Guerras Civiles de Granada contains many allu- 
sions to the code. In this work the most complete use of the sym- 
bolism is found in an account of the love affairs of Zaide and Zaida. 
The hero wears different colors at different times to express his 
emotions. The passage is as follows: 


“ Zayde muchas vezes mudava trages y vestidos conforme la 
passion que sentia. Unas vezes vestia negro solo; otras vezes, negro 
y pardo; otras, de morado y blanco, por mostrar su fe; lo pardo y 
negro por mostrar su trabajo. Otras vezes vestia azul, mostrando 
divisa de rabiosos celos ; otras, de verde, por significar su esperanga ; 
otras vezes, de amarillo, por mostrar desconfianga, y el dia que ha- 
blava con su Zayda se ponia de encarnado y blanco, sefial de alegria y 
contento. De suerte que muy claro se echava de ver en Granada 
los effectos de su causa y de sus amores.*® 


Apparently the earliest reference in poetry to this code is in the 
allegorical poem by Juan de Encina already quoted.*® The date of 
this composition is probably about the first decade of the sixteenth 
century. The Carcel de Amor was somewhat earlier than this, so 
the code must have been in use at the time of the writing of this 
latter prose work which, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, could not 
have been prior to 1465.°° In poems of the early part of the fif- 
teenth century colors are mentioned, but not with the significance 
we find in our code.** It was, however, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century that this symbolism had its greatest development 
and evident popularity. By 1650 it had practically disappeared. 

77 Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos de Valencia, vol. II, pp. 
173; 174. 

¥ ‘ts Pires de Hita, Guerras Civiles de Granada, ed. by P. Blanchard-Demouge, 
Madrid, 1913, Ch. V. p. 45, ll. 35-43. 

79 Duran, No. 297. 

80 Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, vol. I, p. cccxxi. 

81 Cf. Cancionero de Baena, Dezires de Micer Francisco Imperial (cerca 


1405), p. 231; pp. 240-249; Ruy Paez de Ribera, p. 292; Pero Goncgales de Useda, 
vol. IT, p. 50. 
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After that date examples of its use are extremely rare. In modern 
Spanish poetry, so far as I have been able to find, only green as a 
symbol of hope has survived. 

It is hoped that this brief sketch of an unusual symbolism will 
be of interest to students of Spanish literature and that it will throw 
new light on some otherwise doubtful passages, especially in the 
drama. The question of the sources of the code and parallel sym- 
bolic uses of color in poetry will be treated in a subsequent paper. 


HeErBert A. KENYON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JODELLE AND OVID 


LTHOUGH Jodelle’s tragedy, Didon, has been supposed to 

have the 4:neid as its only source,’ it owes to the Heroides 

of Ovid the passage in which Anna seeks to soften AEneas by the fol- 
lowing appeal :? 


Hé que sgais-tu (cruel!) qui donnes telle atteinte 

A ceux qui te font bien, si de ton fait enceinte 

Elle ne cache point maintenant dedans soy 

(O fardeau malheureux!) vne moitié de Roy? 

Veux-tu qu’auant que voir du monde la lumiere, 

Ton propre enfant se face vn cercueil de sa mere? 
Veux-tu pour rendre Ascaigne, & les siens triomphans, 
Faire estouffer ainsi l’autre de tes enfans? 


With this passage compare: 


Forsitan et gravidam Didon, scelerate, relinquas, 
Parsque tui lateat corpore clausa meo. 

Accedet fatis matris miserabilis infans, 
Et nondum nati funeris auctor eris: 

Cumque parente sua frater morietur luli, 
Poenaque conexos auferet una duos.* 


The similarity of detail is striking. On the other hand, Jodelle 
is not here inspired by Vergil, for the latter not only does not put 
this suggestion into Anna’s mouth, but he makes Dido lament the 
fact that she is not pregnant by A®neas: 


Saltem si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam suboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 
1Cf, Jakob Friedrich, Die Didodramen des Dolce, Jodelle und Marlowe, 
Kempten, 1888, p. 45. 
2 Act III; cf. Marty-Laveaux, Guvres d’Estienne Jodelle, Paris, 1868, I, 
p. 198. 
3 Heroides, VII, 133-138. 
34! 
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Luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 
Non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer.* 


Now curiously enough, Jodelle translates these lines also: 


Aumoins si i’auois eu quelque race de toy, 
Auant que de te voir arracher d’auec moy: 
Et si dedans ma court, du pere abandonnee 
Ie pouuois voir iouér quelque petit Enee, 
Qui seulement les traits de ta face gardast, 
Et m’amusant a luy mes soucis retardast : 

Ie ne penserois point ny du tout estre prise, 
Ny du tout delaissee.® 


The presence of the two passages in the same work is obviously 
inartistic. If we accept the belief of either sister, the remarks of the 
other lose their force. Neither Vergil nor Ovid makes this blunder. 
Its presence in Didon must be explained by the fact that Jodelle has 
not made the subject thoroughly his own and is carelessly following 
his classical sources. He is known to have worked rapidly.® It is 
probable that, when he had finished utilizing Vergil, he remembered 
the letter which Ovid attributes to Dido and from it copied what 
seemed to him a pathetic passage, forgetting that he had already 
translated one that contradicted it. 

Jodelle was not the first Frenchman to use this passage from 
Ovid, for it had already inspired the Ovide moralisé,” the Jugement 
dou Roy de Navarre by Guillaume de Machaut, and the Livre de 
Leesce by Jehan Le Fevre.* These authors state Dido’s pregnancy 
as a fact, while, as we have seen, Ovid and Jodelle merely suggest 
that such a condition is possible. In other respects, too, Jodelle is 
evidently nearer Ovid than he is to his French forerunners. There- 

4 Zneid, IV, 327-330. 

5 Act II; Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., I, p. 174. 

6 Cf. the preface to the edition of Jodelle’s works published by Charles de la 
Mothe in 1574, and Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., I, p. 7. 

7 Cf. C. de Boer, Guillaume de Machaut et ’Ovide moralisé, in Romania for 
July, 1914, p. 344. 

8 Cf. E. Heepfiner, Geuvres de Guillaume de Machaut, Paris, 1908, I, pp. 


LXXIV, LXXV, where the relation between these two works and the Heroides 
is pointed out. 
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fore, as there is no evidence of an intermediate version, I conclude 
that Jodelle drew his material directly from Ovid. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


ETIMOLOJIC NOTES 


Arbitriu 


Jenoees abrétio iz derived from ad arbitriu. In the Archivio 
glottologico italiano, XVI, 115, Parodi calls this werd bookish, evi- 
dently on acount ov the sound ¢. Agenst the retencion ov ¢ stands 
the chanje ov strest i to e, showing that abrétio iz not bookish. The 
Ligurian dialects shared with Provencial the development maire < 
matre, so that we miht expect a derivativ ov arbitriu to rime with 
pei < piru. But we can get around this dificulty in a very simpl 
way: arbitriu became *arbérteo (with stresless e < i az explaind in 
Modern Philology, XII, 188), r being displaced befoar the ¢ ov 
matre became d, but too late for a development like that ov forsa < 
fortia. The displacement ov r iz common in Jenoees: abrétio < 
*arbérteo, arvi <aperire, crava <capra, crdvo < coruu, fréve < 
febre, pria < *prieda < petra. Thus ther iz no good reazon for 
calling abrétio bookish.* 

Bestia 

Thzr seems to be much dout about the length ov e in bestia. 
We may asume erly 2 and later @, az in terra < *térsd, uentus < 
*wéntos. Latin chect vouels wer mostly short, and ther woz a 
tendency to shorten the feu that wer long in or befoar the period 
ov classic Latin. An open e in *besta iz needed for Woloon biésse, 
corresponding to fiésse < festa, finiésse < fenestra, tiésse < testa. A 
derivativ ov bestia, with i az in silla < siella < sella, iz perhaps to be 
seen in the Spanish fish-name biza. After a consonant, hiatus-ti 
made Spanish ¢, az in cacar, collaco,? fuerga, mogo, uc¢o: ango-xa iz 
(like fava) a Catalan or Provencial loanwerd, quexar came from 
coaxare, and cinchar iz ecwivalent to *cintulare,® not *cinctiare az 

1Ordinery spelling has abbrettio or abrettio for abrétio, but the dubld 
has no historic valeu; it shows meerly that the e iz short. The vouels é and 
ar clés; the cercumflex marks length. 


2 Modern Language Review, VIII, 494. 
8 Romanic Review, IV, 382. 
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asumed by Baist in Grdber’s Grundriss (Span. Sprache, §44), 
nor *cingulare* az asumed by Meyer-Liibke in his etimolojic dic- 
cionery. 

Italian biscia seems to hav gotn its strest vouel and its meaning 
from uipera. But mdst ov the Romanic werds rezembling bestia ar 
plainly bookish, tho thay wer adopted at an erly time. Emilian has 
bistia, with harmonic vouel-chanje az in fir =ferri beside fér—= 
ferro. Likewize Portugees bésta, corresponding to questao= 
Spanish cuestidn, indicates harmonic influense befoar the i woz 
lost. We must asume harmonic chanje in Spanish bestia, if the 
werd woz adopted befoar terra became tierra. 

In Mistral’s spelling ov his own dialect, 7 dus not mean dZ as it 
dus in sum ov the nehboring dialects, nor 2 az Meyer-Liibke asumes ;® 
it reprezents dz. Similarly ch means ts in Mistral’s dialect. But 
uther dialects pozess dz or 2, t§ or §, and thees ar ritn j and ch 
(also x for §) in Mistral’s diccionery, the reader being left to gess 
hwot sounds ar ment. Ov corse in meny cases ther can be no 
cwestion about the valeu ov ch and j: Latin ssi can make §, but not 
tS, so that the ch ov eastern baichd and western bachd (with the 
variant bard), corresponding to beissd < *bassiare, can safely be 
taken for §. Wemay therfoar asume that in bicho = bisso (= Ital- 
ian biscia) Mistral’s spelling with ch means the sound §. But it iz 
not eazy to say hwether thees werds ar cognate with the Italian form, 
or meerly borrod from it. The lac ov an erly Provencial ecwiva- 
lent seems to make borroing moar probabl. French bisse can rep- 
rezent béstia, paralel with sis << sex; or the i may hav cum from 
uipera. 

Bestula 

Meyer-Liibke givs under bestia, in his etimolojic diccionery, 
Spanish bicha, modern Portugees bicha and an Older form bescha. 
Thees werds came from bestula, in acord with macho—= macho < 
masculu, for Portugees shared with Spanish the development ov ¢ 
(= ts) from ti after a consonant. Meyer-Liibke ses that e >i iz 
hard to explain in Portugees and imposibl for Spanish. This state- 
ment iz rong, é>% being common in Castilian. Evidently bicha 
cood be a normal derivativ ov *biecha < bestula. We miht perhaps 


4 Modern Language Review, VIII, 485. 
5 Meyer-Liibke, Einfiihrung, 1§ 152, 2§ 162. 
® Koschwitz, Gram. hist. de la langue des félibres, Greifswald, 1894, p. 42. 
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asume that Portugees bicha woz borrod from Spanish, but it seems 
moar likely that in both langwejes the i came from wipera. 


Italian Io < Uo 


In Venecian we ofn find io ritn hwzr we shood expect uo az the 
derivativ ov open o: liogo, niovo, rioda, riosa. Gartner has tried 
to explain this chanje by asuming analojic extension ov the variacion 
between ié and é (Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xvi, 182). 
But such a theory dus not acount for the development ov 1 from 
eether 6 or ud. If é-dialects and ié-dialects wer mixt, we miht admit 
that by analojy id cood hav bin uzed for 6. In this case, houever, 
we shood find paralel chanjes ov strest a and u to ia, m; and ther 
wood be no reazon for a formacion ov 10 from uo. 

The chanje ov «0 to id woz conected with the jeneral treatment 
ov u. In the dialect ov Venis, the ecwivalent ov Latin @ iz not like 
Tuscan u: it iz a sound like Norse u, between Jerman i and Tuscan 
u.1 The same alteracion ov u iz found in the nehborhood ov Padua? 
and Verona,* so that Gartner iz rong in saying that such an inter- 
mediet sound iz un-nown in north-easiern Italy. Az the ferst ele- 
ment Ov “o woz a strest clés u, it woz treated like the derivativ ov 
a; the orijinal stress iz parcialy prezervd in modern ancio (Boerio) 
beside ancud < hanc hodie. The further chanje to + woz evidently 
cauzd by the displacement ov stress. So too in modern Provencial, 
hweer the regular derivativ ov @ iz a sound like Jerman i, the cor- 
responding hiatus-vouel has becum ¢: lid < locus, siau < suaue. The 
Venecian alteracion ov u explains also the chanje ov fiume to fime 
(Romania, xliii, 563). 

A Venecian-like treatment ov « seems to hav ocurd in central 
Italy: the dialect ov Velletri has bidno, nidvo, nidstro (and fidstro) 
az variants ov budéno, nudvo, nudstro (Studj romanzi, v, 34). 
Acording to Finamore’s Vocabolario dell’uso abruzzese, eu and iu 
ar found az derivativs ov # on the Adriatic coast. It iz not clear, 
houever, hwether we shood asume eu < iu, conected with a frunting 
OV 4“; Or iu < eu reprezenting au < #, paralel with (but erlier than) 
au < 6, hwich iz a common development in the same rejon. 

New Haven, CoNNECTICUT E. H. TuttLe 

1 Battisti, Testi dialettali italiani, i, Halle, 1914, p. 42. 


2 Battisti, J. c., p. 45. 
3 Battisti, J. c., p. 46. 








REVIEWS 


Poesia di Popolo e Poesia di Corte nel Trecento. Ezio Levi. Livorno, Giusti, 
IQI5. 

In this volume Dr. Levi has supplemented his more elaborate studies of 
Francesco di Vannozzo and Antonio da Ferrara by ten articles reprinted from 
various sources, and collected under a title which may seem rather sweeping. 
In fact, the six papers of Part I are concerned chiefly with matters of detail, 
sometimes adorned with general statements neither closely related to the osten- 
sible topic nor to be accepted without further scrutiny. The author is, in short, 
more successful as an ‘indefatigable archivist than as a literary critic. His 
method is seen at its best in the first paper of Part II, Un Rimatore Senese alla 
Corte dei Visconti, which demonstrates that the name Domenico da Monticchiello 
covers at least two widely distinct persons—one the ascetic follower of the Beato 
Colombini, the other an official under the Visconti, and the presumable author of 
the poems which go under the name. More in the nature of a case of special 
pleading is the next paper, L’Autore della “Canzone di Roma,” which raises 
questions too wide to be here discussed. The concluding papers, tho interesting, 
have little to do with poetry, whether courtly or popular. 

Part I also gives us sundry texts—two curious capitoli by Niccold Povero, 
and five frottole, two by Zaffarino and three by Antonio da Ferrara. Levi’s re- 
mark (p. 118), “ Di tutti i lavori della critica, l’edizione dei testi mi pare il piu 
meritorio e il piu utile,” might be more generally taken to heart by Italian 
scholars, in view of the incomplete and scattering fashion in which much Tre- 
cento poetry has been printed; meanwhile, we may well be grateful for the texts 
and other data which the present volume affords. 

CHarRLes E. WHITMORE. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Obras Completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. La Galatea, Edicién pub- 
licada por Ropotro SCHEVILL y ADoLFo BoNILLA. 2 vols. Imprenta de Ber- 
nardo Rodriguez, Madrid, 1914. 

Obras Completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Persiles y- Sigismunda, 
Edicién publicada por Ropotro ScHEvILL y ADoLFo BoNILLA. 2 vols. Im- 
prenta de Bernardo Rodriguez, Madrid, 1914. 


Students of Spanish literature will welcome the proposed publication of the 
complete works of Cervantes under the direction of Professor Rudolph Schevill 
and Professor Adolfo Bonilla. The four volumes which have already appeared 
allow us to judge of the general plan of the work. They are convenient in size, 
well printed and the textual work has been carefully done. The notes and in- 
troductions are as illuminating as might be expected from the collaboration of 
such competent scholars. 

The introduction to La Galatea treats of the circumstances under which 
Cervantes composed his pastoral novel, and attempts to determine its relations 
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to other compositions of the same type. Incidentally, the editors call attention 
to the inaccuracy of Scherillo’s statement that the Cancién de Lisandro is a 
literal translation of the Canzone di Ergasto in Sannazaro’s Arcadia. After 
calling attention to the strange vogue of books of this kind “en uno de los 
periodos de mayor agitacién intelectual y politica que ofrece la historia,” the 
editors make an important distinction between the aims of the pastoral novel and 
the romance of chivalry. 

There is no doubt that Cervantes enlarged the scope of the pastoral novel, 
although unity of action suffered thereby. Some of the stories introduced into 
this tale of discretos pastores and discretas pastoras are more interesting than 
the account of Elicio’s puro y sincero amor for Galatea. The oft-interrupted 
story of the enduring friendship of Timbrio and Silerio is especially deserving 
of further study. The generous sacrifice made by Silerio in behalf of his 
friend Timbrio reminds us of the theme of Sforza degli Oddi’s play, Erofilo- 
machia (1572), a good example of those Italian plays of the latter half of the 
sixteenth century in which noble and heroic sentiments and the conflict of pas- 
sions were represented. Goldoni’s J] vero amico and Diderot’s Le fils naturel 
are also analogues. 

The notes have been chosen with good judgment to illustrate and explain 
the text. The commentary to the Canto de Caliope is the result of conscien- 
tious labors in Spanish libraries and archives, and we are grateful for the publi- 
cation in complete form of Figueroa’s cancién, “Sale la Aurora, de su fertil 
mano.” 

Even more new material is presented to us in the introduction and notes to 
the edition of Persiles y Sigismunda. In 1906, Professor Schevill studied this 
novel in a scholarly article and proved how inaccurate were the generalizations 
which had been made concerning Cervantes’s indebtedness to Heliodorus. The 
information now added in the introduction and notes represents the result of 
patient investigations conducted in the fields of cosmography and cartography, 
rarely essayed by literary critics. 

After pointing out the chronological inconsistencies in the novel, the editors 
collect all the evidence at hand in regard to the date of composition and conclude 
that at least the greater part was written after 1609. Although it may be admit- 
ted that the Byzantine novel was his formal model, the perusal of the account of 
the fictitious voyage of the brothers Niccolé and Antonio Zeno in the North 
Atlantic about the end of the fourteenth century and published at Venice in 
1558, probably led Cervantes to select Northern lands as the scene of the trabajos 
of his chief characters in the first half of the novel. The editors point out that 
the author sought his inspiration in romantic and fantastic narrations, rather 
than in histories and authentic maps, and that he depended chiefly for his infor- 
mation upon the works of-Olaus Magnus, Antonio de Torquemada, Francisco 
Thamara, Solinus, Pero Mexia’s Silva de varia leccién and Garcilasso de la 
Vega’s Comentarios. The book also gives evidence of reminiscences of the 
romances of chivalry, of the Aeneid and of a re-reading of the ever-beloved 
Galatea. Emphasis is also laid upon the autobiographical details contained in the 
book which make it “un encantador mosaico de recuerdos de sus lecturas y de 
su vida.” 

The editors are to be congratulated on the auspicious beginning of their 
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task and we may feel a pardonable pride that an American scholar is associated 
in so important an undertaking. 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Criticism. By W. C. BrowneLt. New York, Scribner’s, 1914. Pp. 8s. 


It was eleven years ago, after reading French Traits, Victorian Prose Mas- 
ters, and French Art, that I first felt that W. C. Brownell stood not only at the 
head of American critics, but was the equal of Macaulay, Brunetiére and Taine. 
In these years Mr. Brownell’s production has pursued its slow and cautious 
pace: there has been, that I have seen, only American Prose Masters, to extend 
the modest, the too modest, bulk of his work. If now it is with me a question 
of revising my earlier feeling it is rather in the direction of saying that Mr. 
Brownell is the only American critic we have at all, that he is more essentially 
a critic than either Macaulay, Brunetiére or Taine, that he is more consistently 
a critic than Sainte-Beuve and even than De Sanctis—De Sanctis, who appar- 
ently has had no influence on Mr. Brownell’s thought, but who, nevertheless, is 
his nearest prototype in criticism. By this I mean that he has viewed art 
primarily as expression, and has held constantly in mind as his single problem 
the discovery, the interpretation, of what is expressed. He has thus avoided the 
technical system prevailing in the universities which has made the method of 
criticism subservient to the methods of history and has led often to the mis- 
understanding of both. He has avoided the methods of journalistic criticism, 
which have thrown interpretation aside and used the reviewing essay as a pretext 
for expressing prejudices inspired by circulation reports or by memories of 
school and college training. And what is more remarkable in view of the 
strength of his own personality, he has avoided another type of criticism, the 
more insidious from the brilliancy with which it is often used, especially by 
great creative artists, where a work of art furnishes to the critic simply the 
occasion for expressing his own idiosyncrasies or temperament. 

In this short essay, entitled Criticism, Mr. Brownell, speaking rather as the 
practitioner than as the theorist, gives some of the guiding principles of his own 
method. I think it is fair thus narrowly to describe the scope of this book. For 
these principles are not carried to the philosophical premises on which they rest, 
and which are hardly apprehended by the author at all; so true is it that he 
arrives at them by what may be called common sense, and by the intensive study 
of a fairly limited number of critics (especially the Frenchmen of the last cen- 
tury). I think it is fair also to say that the essay contains—after the Italians 
of the past century and of the present—nothing that has not been already and 
perhaps more simply and certainly more exhaustively said. Nevertheless that 
portion of the public which is suspicious of philosophy can find here some ad- 
mirable assistance to a sane view of criticism. The notion, for instance, that it 
takes an artist to criticize art can be found definitively demolished in chapter I, 
though that discussion has neither the solidity nor the consistent inference of 
corollaries that characterizes the similar argument of Croce. The same may be 
said of the chapter on the critic’s equipment (though what is here described as 
useful, others might consider more emphatically as essential), and of the para- 
graphs on the necessity and character of the critical judgment. Mr. Brownell’s 
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method “involves the initial establishment of some central conception of the 
subject, gained from specific study illuminated by a general culture, followed 
by an analysis of detail confirming or modifying this, and concluding with a 
synthetic presentation of a physiognomy whose features are as distinct as the 
whole they compose—the whole process interpenetrated by an estimate of value 
based on the standard of reason, judging the subject freely after the laws of the 
latter’s own projection, and not by its responsiveness to either individual whim 
or formulated prescription” (p. 82). He has earlier said that “every important 
piece of literature, as every important piece of plastic art, is the expession of a 
personality, and it is not the material of it, but the mind behind it, that invites 
critical interpretation” (p. 16). These are admirable characterizations of the 
method used in the powerful critical output of Mr. Brownell himself. It may 
seem absurd to assail, on the ground of theory, principles which in practice have 
generated in Mr. Brownell’s work such splendid monuments of American culture. 
Yet it may be observed that, in theory, criticism is not concerned with whether 
a work of art is important or not; that a work of art need not necessarily ex- 
press the personality of the artist at all; that at any rate the personality behind 
the artistic expression is interesting to criticism only so far as it is expressed, 
and consequently can never be larger than the expression; finally, that just as it 
is impossible to organize two distinct artists under one central conception, so 
two distinct expressions of the same artist remain distinct and eccentric, with 
the result that while a central conception may be of utility in the orientation of 
the artist, it can have only a pragmatic value in criticism itself; and any syn- 
thesis based on it must necessarily collapse before the fact that all art is the ex- 
pression of the particular, that particulars remain forever particular, and thus 
forever recalcitant to synthesis. Is not the central conception pushed a little too 
far even in French Traits? 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 








OBITUARY 
MURRAY ANTHONY POTTER 
(1871-1915) 


Murray Anthony Potter, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in Har- 
vard University, died at his country home at Lancaster, Mass., on May 17th. 

Professor Potter was born at Clifton Springs, Ill, on March 15th, 1871, son 
of Edward Edmunds and Susan (Anthony) Potter. He prepared for college in 
San Francisco, studied at the University of California, and went later to Harvard, 
where he received his A.B. degree in 1895. In 1895-06 he was engaged in busi- 
ness in California. In the fall of 1895 he returned to Cambridge and entered 
the Harvard Graduate School, whence he received his degree of A.M. in 1897, 
and his Ph.D. degree in 1899. In the same year he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Dartmouth. In 1900 he married Miss Bessie Lincoln of Boston. In 
1901 he was called back to Harvard as Instructor, and in 1907 was promoted to 
an Assistant Professorship. The present year was his sabbatical, in which Dr. 
Potter had originally intended to take a much needed rest abroad, but owing to 
the war he decided to spend the year in Boston. Dr. Potter, who was always in 
frail health and was often tried by very severe suffering, which he endured with 
cheerful fortitude, became worse and worse during the winter until he suc- 
cumbed on May 17th. 

All who knew Dr. Potter, whether as colleagues or pupils, now mourn the 
loss of a friend whom they admired and loved both as a man and as a scholar. 
In a delicate body he had a strong character, a generous, straightforward, most 
kindly spirit; always eager to be helpful, he was an enthusiastic teacher, ex- 
tremely conscientious in the performance of his duty in all its details, inspiring 
to his classes, broad in his learning. The courses he gave show his versatility, 
for with equal success he taught Spanish, French and Italian, and gave graduate 
courses on Petrarch, Boccaccio, and the literature of the Renaissance. 

Dr. Potter’s chief work in Romance scholarship was a book based on his 
doctoral dissertation and entitled: Sohrab and Rustem, “the Epic theme of a 
combat between father and son; a study of its genesis and use in literature and 
popular tradition” (London, D. Nutt, 1902). Other studies are The Legendary 
Story of Christ’s Childhood, published in The New World (Boston, December, 
1899), and The Horse in the Popular Epic, a paper read at the meeting of The 
Modern Language Association of America held at Brown University in 1904. 
Through D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston Dr. Potter published in 1907 an excellent 
Spanish Reader: Cuentos Alegres por Luis Taboada. Ami et Amile appeared 
in the Mod. Lang. Ass’n of America Publications for 1908, New Series, vol. XVI. 
His essay on The Renaissance is included in Professor W. A. Neilson’s Lectures 
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on Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf of Books, vol. I (Collier’s Lecture Service Bureau, 
New York, 1913). His last published article was, it is believed, An Epic Tenzone 
and a Parallel, in the Anniversary Papers in honor of George Lyman Kittredge 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913). In connection with one of his graduate courses 
Professor Potter was preparing a book of essays on Petrarch, a work that now 
unfortunately remains unfinished. In memory of his mother Professor Potter 
established in Harvard College the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes for under- 
graduate essays on comparative literature. 


R.A. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


At Chicago University, Assistant Professor E. Preston Dargan has been 
made Associat, Professor of French Literature, and Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, re- 
cently of Harvard, has been elected Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 


Assistant Professor Earle B. Babcock of Chicago University, has been made 
chairman of the department of Romance languages at New York University. 


Dr. Joseph Seronde of Yale University has been elected to an assistant pro- 
fessorship in Romance languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Professor Murray P. Brush has been made Dean of the Collegiat Department 
of Johns Hopkins. 


A series of volumes “ vendus au profit des multilés de la guerre” is appearing 
in attractiv form from the press of Edouard Champion, Paris. Three volumes 
have apapeared: Anatole France, Sur la Voie Glorieuse, with admirable portrait 
of the author, 3.50 francs; Rémy de Gourmont, Pendant Orage, 5 francs; Charles 
Maurras, l’Etang de Berre, 5 francs. There will be two more volumes in the 
series, one by Annunzio and one by Barrés. Pendant l’Orage is the last book by 


Rémy de Gourmont, who died September 28, 1015. 


Students of French letters and those interested in the war will be glad to 
no that M. Paul Fort commenst in Dec., 1914 to publish at regular intervals 
Poémes de France, Bulletin lyrique de la Guerre. The Bulletin appears twice a 
month, at the author’s adress: 125 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. The price 
is 6 francs per year. 


At the University of Illinois, the following changes are announst: Dr. Ken- 
neth McKenzie has been calld from Yale to assume a professorship in Romance 
languages and the chairmanship of the department. Dr. John D. Fitz-Gerald 
has been advanst from an assistant professorship in Romance languages to a 
professorship in Spanish. The following have been appointed Assistants in 
Romance languages: E. A. Dawson, A.M.; H. K. Stone, A.B.; J. R. Schulter, 
A.M.; C. Laguardia, A.B. Professor T. E. Oliver has been granted leave of 
absence for the first semester of 1915-16, and is serving in Belgium with the 
American Commission for Relief in Belgium 








